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HEARD IN THE GATES 
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preparation for missionary service, he and Mrs. Watters were trained 
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he in Livingston College, London. Following this missionary service, 
he entered educational work and served for many years as headmaster 
of one of the largest schools in this area. He did notable service in 
training teachers. He was a member of St. Andrews University 
Teachers’ Committee, and of the Committee for Religious Education 
in Schools. 

He served in many responsible positions for the Churches of Christ 
in Great Britain. He was chairman of the Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittee, editor of the Mission Quarterly, member of the Home Missions 
Committee, the Historical Committee, and the Hymn Book Committee. 
He was appointed the first general secretary of the British Churches in 
1937, and was a representative to the World Conference on Faith and 
Order in Edinburgh. Dr. Watters is the author of a book, History of 
British Churches of Christ, published in 1947. 

Since coming to the School of Religion, Dr. Watters has attended 
the major missionary conferences and group meetings that have been 
held, and has been vitally interested in the missionary program of the 
Church. 
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I 
CHRIST AND MISSIONS 


N this scriptural study of Missions, I shall assume, as I think all the 
Biblical authors have assumed, that there is a God, Creator of all 
the universe, who knows all about mankind and from whom noth- 

ing can be hid. Men know intuitively that there is a God. In all my 
travels in the East, I never found a group of people without some idea 
of a God who exists. When a man gets to the stage of being an atheist, 
it is only through a certain process of reading and thinking that is 
contrary to his intuition. According to the writer of the first chapter 
of Genesis, God made man “after His own image.’’ God has placed in 
mankind a portion of His own spirit and it is that possession which 
provides man with his intuitive regard for God. 

In those opening chapters of Genesis we are introduced to the prob- 
lem of sin, the existence of evil in the world in opposition to the good- 
ness of God. In the story we not only have sin depicted, but we also 
have the promise that mankind, still possessed of God’s image, would 
wrestle with the problem and that in a succeeding generation from the 
seed of humanity would come one who would conquer sin. It is the 
life of that conqueror, Jesus Christ, and His teachings on Missions, 
that we desire to study in this opening lecture. 

We cannot go further back in history than the opening words of 
the Gospel according to John, from which I shall read just a few of 
the extracts. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning. All 
things were made by Him . . . In Him was life; and the life was the 
light of men. . . . That was the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. . . . As many as received him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God . . . And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” And then 
we have just a little further on in that same gospel those words so 
familiar to all of us, “God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” Did you ever hear it put this way? “God had 
only one Son, and he became a missionary.” 

We are all familiar with the birth story. We have been celebrating 
quite recently all the events connected with Christmas. We come for- 
ward rapidly to that time when Jesus, at the age of thirty, planned to 
enter upon His public ministry. 
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Curist’s BAPTISM 


The first thing recorded is His baptism, and in that account we have 
John the Baptist in his humility, saying, “It would be better that you 
baptize me than that I baptize you.” But Jesus said, “Suffer it to be 
so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” The full 
significance of those words I do not understand, but something I can 
see is this: John had been preaching to the crowds that they should 
repent of their sins and be baptized into the hope of a coming Savior. 
When Jesus demanded baptism, He was identifying Himself with the 
rest of mankind. It was necessary in His program that He should 
identify Himself with all mankind. He might be the perfect one while 
all the others were sinners, but identification with mankind, as well as 
with God the Father whom He had just left—these two things were both 
essential in His career. So after He had identified Himself with men, 
and submitted to John in this act of baptism, His identification with 
God the Father happened immediately. The Holy Spirit descended upon 
Him, and the voice of the Father was heard, saying, “This is my Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.’”’ On that great occasion you can see God 
through His Son reaching out, dealing with the problems of wayward 
mankind, anxious to get mankind back into the path of righteousness. 


Curist’s TEMPTATION 


A strange thing happened almost immediately. We are told that 
Jesus went into the wilderness, fasted for forty days and nights, and 
was tempted of the devil. That seems to be a strange thing, does it 
not, after the act of baptism? To a normal person coming into the 
church today, who has made the good confession and been baptized, we 
certainly put forward the idea that he has risen to walk in a new way; 
and we would not expect him to have to go off and submit himself to 
a tremendous temptation immediately afterward. And yet I think 
there are some special lessons for us in this story of the Temptation, les- 
sons that have to do with the very essence of our Christian missions. It 
is a very short story that is given to us—only three temptations are 
mentioned—and yet I cannot think of any temptation that has ever 
come to me that could not be classified under one or another of these 
three types of temptation. 


There are many things about this story that leave me with problems 
I cannot solve. I can’t, for instance, understand why Jesus should be 
in the wilderness and, yet, while in the wilderness, be able to go to the 
pinnacle of the temple in Jerusalem. I cannot understand where there 
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is any high mountain in this world from which any person could see 
all the kingdoms of this world. I know there is allegory here; but the 
very fact that human experience can be squeezed into a small portion of 
a few verses, covering everything, is in itself to me a miracle. 

Take the first temptation. Jesus, in a few months’ time, will be 
feeding 5,000 people from a few loaves and fishes. He has all power; 
He is hungry ; why shouldn’t He feed Himself if He is hungry? Who 
can stop Him from feeding Himself? Had he not as much right to 
eat bread as you or I would have? I think the meaning of this tempta- 
tion is explained in His answer, “Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Sometimes 
we may have to deny ourselves our human rights in order to carry out 
God’s program. Jesus Christ had a special program to carry out for 
His Father in Heaven. There would come to him, time and time again 
in the next few years, this question of policy: “Shall I use the powers 
I possess for my own physical needs? Shall I claim for myself what 
men in general claim, or shall I deny myself some of those things for 
the sake of God’s program?” That is how I see it, and it is the problem 
that every missionary has to face. Every one of us has the right to live 
in his home land. Every one of us has a right to a wife and family. 
Every one of us has a right to a fair income. Every one of us has a 
right to a share of social justice—all of the things that many men all 
over the world are striving for these days are things to which we have 
aright. But Jesus Christ on this occasion denies Himself because He 
thinks God’s program requires from Him a good deal of self-denial, and 
so He says, “Yes, I could—but I won’t. I have to learn that God’s will 
is essential, far more essential than even bread, or other needs of the 
human life.” 

Now think of the second temptation, throwing Himself down from 
the pinnacle of the temple. If that temptation did not come to Jesus 
even when He was a boy of 12, I’d be a little surprised. He knew then 
who He was. It is obvious from the way He conducted Himself in the 
temple with the wise rulers and scribes that He was conscious of His 
special mission. He may have heard the other boys who were with 
Him on that occasion whisper “Look, there is the High Priest; there 
is the Chief Ruler. Careful, boys, these great men are coming” ; and 
Jesus probably thought within His own heart, “I could show I am 
greater than they are. I could create a sensation if I cared to do just 
one thing. I know that my Father would take care of me. I know the 
angels are not far away and they would protect me. I could show them 
a thing or two.” You see that would have been a temptation of human 
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pride, a temptation of self-advertisement. Those of us who are minis- 
ters must be conscious that when we stand in a pulpit in front of a con- 
gregation we have a message from God to deliver, and we must be very 
careful that we just don’t deliver ourselves. There is always that temp- 
tation of self-advertisement. There was a spirit within Christ that we 
must not forget. It is the spirit of humility. Jesus Christ, if He had 
wanted to choose the grand way, would have been born in the palace of 
Herod. He would have grown up amongst the great, He would have 
been well known to those who were in high places, and He would have 
used all of His political prestige to accomplish His ends. But, instead, 
He was born in a manger ; He was brought up in a home of a carpenter. 
Instead of moving around in government circles, He spent His boyhood 
in the quiet little village of Nazareth, and His chums were country boys. 
His program was a different program from that of most men, and 
the Christian program must always be one of humility and self-denial. 
One of our greatest problems today is that the missionary who goes out 
from America, and to some extent from Britain, goes from a wealthy 
community to work among people very much poorer ; and how we, who 
go out with so much comfort and backing, financially and materially, 
can represent the lowly Nazarene in humble places, is one of our real 


problems as missionaries. Jesus Christ resisted that temptation and 
still remained humble. 


Then think of the third temptation. Oh, what a mighty tempta- 
tion was that! I have known the other two, but this third one I have 
known much more while I have been in the mission field. Says Satan, 
“Tf you will just fall down and worship me, you can have all those king- 
doms for an inheritance. They are all yours.” Now in history we 
have had Alexander the Great; we have had Julius Caesar; we have 
had Napoleon Bonaparte; we have had Adolf Hitler; perhaps we have 
Josef Stalin; there are many who have wanted to have world rule. All 
of them have failed. Jesus of Nazareth could have succeeded! A man 
who could raise the dead, who could heal the sick, who would have had 
no permanent casualties because he could have restored them all to 
health and strength, a man who could walk on the sea, who could have 
flown through the air, who had all the secrets of Nature when nobody 
else had, that one could have been a world conqueror; and I am sure 
that to Him it was a real temptation for He was tempted in all points 
like as we are. I know the temptations that come to us from the West 
with our fine education, with our technical skills, with all our material, 
intellectual and spiritual advantages, when we go East and dwell 
amongst those poor, down-trodden nations; and if we cared to take 
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advantage of their ignorance we could make fortunes, as many of our 
fellow-countrymen have done. We could exploit them, as our nations 
have done, and that is one of the big problems of the world today, be- 
cause men have chosen to exploit the less fortunate races, people of our 
own kith and kin being the chief sinners. Jesus had to resist that 
temptation; and He said, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
By putting ourselves into an advantageous position over our fellows, by 
taking advantage through our superiority over them, we would be doing 
what Jesus Christ could so easily have done, for He was superior to 
everybody else in His day and generation. Jesus resisted that; for it 
was not to be the way of Christian missions. Well, Jesus thought 
through His policy. He saw clearly the lines along which He would go 
and He returned from the wilderness to begin His ministry. 


CALL OF THE FISHERMEN 


You remember the things that we are told. Almost at the be- 
ginning, walking by the side of the lake, He came on Peter and Andrew, 
fishing or mending their nets. “Leave these,” said He, “follow me and 
I will make you fishers of men.’’ James and John, their partners in 
business, received a similar invitation, and all four, forsaking every- 
thing, followed Jesus. This was not of course their first acquaintance- 
ship, but from that time forward they were His companions and dis- 
ciples. 


Have you ever thought much about Jesus calling fishermen? He 
Himself was a carpenter. Why did He not gather a group of car- 
penters around Him? Or shepherds? The Bible is full of shepherds— 
good men—such as Abel, Abraham, Moses and David. Was it not to 
shepherds that the angels revealed the glad news of the Son of God’s 
incarnation? Was not Jesus Himself to make the claim later that He 
was the good shepherd? But we have no information to suggest that 
there were any shepherds among His twelve apostles. Why should He 
choose fishermen, and not shepherds? 


I see a missionary significance in this. When a fisherman goes 
out to work he takes an empty boat, hoping to bring it back full. But 
a shepherd cannot go out to work unless he first has a flock. Jesus was 
planning to do all that He could and must do while He remained on 
earth. He was also planning that after His departure others would 
take up the task where He had left it. They, His apostles, would have 
to begin, as it were, like fishermen, going out with an empty boat, fill- 
ing it with their catch, and thus establishing the Christian church. So 
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Jesus wanted fishermen, who would be “fishers of men.” From the 
very beginning of His church there was to be an evangelistic program. 

I think these chosen apostles must all have been young men. Jesus 
Himself was only thirty years of age, and He would, naturally, gather 
round Him men of His own age or younger, for He had to educate 
them to new ideas and ideals, and leave them a big task after His own 
departure. Simon Peter, generally considered one of the seniors among 
them, lived at least another thirty years, and then is reputed to have met 
with a violent death. Young men are best fitted for pioneering. 

There was another reason why fishermen would be specially suit- 
able. Shepherds usually work one by one, but fishermen in teams or 
crews. Perhaps a congregation is all the better for just having one 
shepherd or pastor, but evangelism, missionary enterprise, is a job for a 
team. When Peter proclaimed the new gospel on the Day of Pentecost, 
the others stood with him. There was one spokesman, but he was not 
alone. There was team work. In preparation for founding His church 
He took time during three years to train twelve men in particular, and 
sometimes seventy. He was employing many people for His enterprise. 
It required cooperation, not individualism so much; and this mission- 
ary work, right from the beginning, was planned that way. Fishermen 
were good fellows to work hand in hand with each other. 

The church, from the beginning, has had that system. Whenever 
we are converted as individuals we become members of the church. 
We, each one of his own volition, accept Christ. After we have done 
so, we gather with our fellow-Christians and we form a congregation 
or church, and there is cooperation. Individualism and cooperation 
combine in Christianity all the way through. Today we have the whole 
world distraught politically between the two ideologies of individualism 
and communism. Christianity blends the two ideally. 


CHRIST’S PRACTICAL MINISTRY 


There are modern critics who would have Christian missionaries 
in foreign lands confine their energies to a preaching ministry. Such 
critics have not paid close attention to Christ’s own program. When 
John the Baptist, his faith languishing in prison, sent two of his dis- 
ciples to ask Jesus, “Art thou he that should come, or look we for an- 
other ?”’ the latter continued His work of healing, and afterwards told 
them: “Go your way and tell John what things you have seen and 
heard ; how that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is preached.” (Luke 
7 :19-22) He might have reasoned from the Old Testament scriptures, 
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and have proved that He was fulfilling the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, but He preferred to let His actions speak for Him. “He went 
about doing good” is the comprehensive description of His activities. 
Sometimes He was doing wonders, but He was always doing good. 
Jesus wanted mankind to know that God cared for them; and He also 
wanted to prove His own identity with God. Actions spoke louder 
than words; His supreme actions were His death and resurrection, but 
throughout His public ministry His program was consistent. To con- 
vince the world of God’s love He had to demonstrate His own. He had 
to be kind ; He had to be practical. When people in distress came across 
His path, His love and kindness were shown in miracles of healing. In 
the mission field I have seen people so dense that the thought of a God 
who could love them was totally beyond their understanding. We 
might have used language that said “love,” but they would not have 
understood it. The only way we could bring it to them was by some 
practical deed, some medical work perhaps or some benevolence, or 
something practical that involved a little unselfishness on the part of the 
missionary. Thereby we could perhaps bring to them a little of the 
spirit of our religion and of God’s love for them. So Jesus, from the 
beginning of His ministry, not only taught and preached, but also per- 
formed miracles. 


CurRIst’s TEACHING MINISTRY 


What can we learn from His teaching concerning Missions? God’s 
love for all men is stressed time and again. The parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the prodigal son all emphasize that God is both 
loving and seeking those who have strayed from Him. The parable 
of the great supper is even more specific in its missionary implications. 
Said the master, “Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my house may be filled.” (Luke (14:23) 

Christ claimed to be one with the Father, and His appeal was 
therefore to all men. ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden” (Matt. 11:28). “And I if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me” (John 12:32). 

Individualism is part of the essence of Christianity. God is vitally 
concerned about all of us, and also about each of us. Whosoever has a 
universal application, but also means “one at a time.”” The very hairs 
of our head are numbered. 

Christ gave much attention to the socially-despised. He ate with 
the publicans and sinners. He seemed to delight in provoking His con- 
temporaries by disturbing their scale of values for human beings. He 
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found a Roman who had more faith than any religious leader. He 
pointed out a despised Samaritan who came back to give Him thanks 
when others took His kindness for granted. His parables described a 
good Samaritan and a humble publican. One of His greatest sermons 
was preached to an audience of one, a despised woman at the well of 
Samaria. 


Christ not only showed great concern for others, but urged that 
men should have concern for one another. The parable of the prodigal 
son not only shows the love of the Heavenly Father for each of His 
children, but also condemns the elder brother, a pattern of the conven- 
tions, for his unloving attitude to his wayward brother. Jewish lawyers 
were familiar with the code requiring that they should love their neigh- 
bors; but Jesus taught in the Parable of the Good Samaritan that 
neighborliness consisted in timely helpfulness wherever needed. 


When Jesus stressed the importance of neighborliness, He also 
agreed with the Jewish lawyer that the first commandment was to “love 
the Lord thy God.” In the Sermon on the Mount His teaching is ex- 
pressed thus: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto you.” At the time of 
your industrial depression, I came over from Britain as fraternal dele- 
gate to your 1933 International Convention. I conducted the Sunday 
service on board the ship, and preached from the above text. In my 
congregation were many men who, being out of work, had been visiting 
their relatives in Britain, but, as naturalized American citizens, were 
compelled to return to the States because their permits had expired. 
Most of them were afraid they were returning to unemployment. Some 
of them were God-fearing men. How could I say to them that if only 
they would put God and His righteousness first then material benefits 
would be added to their spiritual blessings? In times of social distress 
Christians suffer with others. But I invited them to think of the text 
in social terms. If the people of the earth would put into practice the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, if they would eliminate hatred of 
their enemies, if they would do to others as they would have others do 
to them, if they were willing to share their assets with their neighbors 
and be content with a portion; surely with all the skills that man is de- 
veloping, added to the resources of Nature, this world would have 
plenty for all. The more abundant life enjoyed by modern America is 
surely traceable to the emphasis on religion placed by the founding 
fathers. Extend the teachings of Christ to all the nations, persuade 
them to apply them and you can have world peace and brotherhood. Is 
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that not implied when we pray: “Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done 
on earth.” 

Passing over various references I must hasten towards those last 
scenes when Christ was coming to His death. His apostles were still 
very hopeful that He was going to establish His Kingdom and even got 
to the stage, you remember, of discussing who would have the premier 
place when the Kingdom was set up. Jesus kept demonstrating to them 
acts of humility, and trying to impress upon them that His religion was 
not the way of the world, but the way of humility. Then in those last 
hours, when He gathered His disciples with Him in the Upper Room 
and had long conversations with them as well as instituting the Supper, 
He said: “It is expedient for you that I go away. When I go away I 
will send you the Comforter.” Soon afterwards He went out to the 
Garden of Gethsemane and once again He had to wrestle with tempta- 
tion because it was still possible for Him to runaway from that death. 
The temptation was great, and the blood came like sweat through His 
forehead, but He solved the problem; He made His decision, and was 
ready for what should come. He went through the scenes of that night, 
all the physical trials, and then came the Cross, the suspension, and 
the death. 

As they buried His body that night, they also buried the hopes of 
the apostles. The latter had thought that He was going to restore the 
Kingdom at that time. Something had gone wrong, and there was the 
end of all things for them. They were sad and in despair. Until the 
resurrection morn and then, Glory of Glories, the one who was dead 
reappeared, and was able to speak with them, and bring to them a fresh 
conviction, a fresh triumph, a fresh hope, and a fresh enthusiasm; but 
even then He just occasionally appeared to them. One day Peter, who 
had denied Him, said to some of the others, “Brethren, I go a-fishing,” 
and they said, ““We’ll go with you.” There was that scene when still 
with empty net they heard a voice from the shore, “Cast on the other 
side and see what you get.” They did so and the net was full at once. 
As they came ashore they recognized the Master, making another of 
His occasional appearances. You remember that conversation with 
Peter, “Simon Peter, lovest thou me more than these?” ‘Yea, Lord.” 
“Feed my lambs, feed my sheep. Peter, in a few days’ time you will be 
a fisher of men. Peter, feed my lambs, feed my sheep. You are going 
to be a fisherman, and you are also going to be a shepherd. There will 
be two jobs for you to do.” And then He said to them all, “But wait, 
just wait in Jerusalem, wait until the power be come from on high. 
Wait until the Holy Spirit comes and gives you the power.” And then 
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He said, “Now I am going back to the Father.” God, the Father, did 
His job in the beginning; God, the Son, had now completed His task. 
God’s Holy Spirit was coming to dwell within each one of them. 
“When God’s Holy Spirit dwells within you, you will be endued with 
power, power from on high; then begin at Jerusalem and go to all the 
places of the earth, and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” As long as this world shall last, this is the program. Jesus 
Christ ascended and returned to His Father in heaven, and now there is 
a short interval, a few days, and the Holy Spirit will come with power 
to enter the hearts of those apostles, who have now got a new faith, and 
who, with a new inspiration, are going to launch the program that will 
establish the Christian Church. 
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II 
THE APOSTLES AND MISSIONS 


AST night we made a study of Jesus Christ and missions. There 
could be nothing discordant in that study because we were dealing 
with one who was perfect. We go forward tonight to study 

the apostles and missions, and before we have finished, I think we shall 
be conscious that there is a human, as well as a divine, touch in that 
early Church; that it is not quite as perfect as the earlier personality, 
Jesus. We finished last night on the note that Christ in departing said 
to them, “Tarry ye in Jerusalem until the Power be come upon you 
from on high.” To get the continuation of the story, we are mainly 
indebted to Luke, the author of the Acts of the Apostles. There are a 
great many things in that little book for which we are very thankful 
indeed. There are other things missing which I would like to know, 
but never shall. There are some things in connection with the stories 
that have been told us by Luke on which I would like more detail. I 
can ask questions—perhaps I shall tonight—for which there are no 
sure answers because they would be guesswork. There are other things 


that Luke never attempted to tell us about. What about the Apostles 
that moved to the East, or the South? Tradition tells us that some of 
them went in those directions, but we have nothing in writing to tell 
for certain. 


If you study the Acts of the Apostles, you will find that Luke is 
working to a plan. He has in his mind very firmly the beginning in 
Jerusalem, going on to Judea and Samaria, and then unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. He winds up with the story in Rome, the capital of 
the Empire. He only takes us in Peter’s life for a few years in Jeru- 
salem, and brings him in occasionally in the second part. In that second 
part the major personality is the Apostle Paul. He is introduced and 
we follow his fortunes as far as Rome, and then the book closes. To 
know more about Paul we will have to read some of his epistles, and 
to know more about some of the churches that were established, we have 
to go to those epistles, to the general epistles of other writers, and to the 
final book written by John, called Revelation. We are still left in some 
bewilderment, not absolute certainty about certain matters, but with 
some assurance and with certain hope. We shall try to keep as far as 
we can to the facts, and perhaps use illustrations that will help us to 
understand them. 
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Let us begin by watching those Apostles after they have seen their 
Master go up to Heaven. They are continuing for a few days in the 
city of Jerusalem. We are told there were a hundred and twenty alto- 
gether who were waiting for this great day to come when the Spirit 
would make His presence known, and they were all with one accord in 
one place, praying and making supplication when the Holy Spirit came 
upon them on the day of Pentecost. It will always remain a mystery 
how the Holy Spirit seized them. We do not know. How can we even 
tell how the Holy Spirit seized any of us, or how it seized people in 
times past? “God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, has 
spoken unto us through the prophets, has in these last days spoken unto 
us through his Son.” God speaks through mankind sometimes and He 
gives His Spirit to His messengers ; if they mix things up a bit we can- 
not be sure. There are deversities of gifts from the Spirit, and there 
are some diversities of manners in which the Spirit operates. Jesus 
said, you remember, ““The wind bloweth where it listeth, but we cannot 
tell whence it cometh or where it goeth.”” So it is with the Spirit of God. 

Well, the Spirit came, and on that particular occasion those men 
were all transformed. There was a noise like the rushing of a wind, 
and the place was filled; the Apostles began to speak with strange 
tongues ; in their enthusiasm the place was not big enough to contain 
them, and they rushed out into the open. The excitement was extended 
to the populace outside, and soon there was a huge crowd looking on 
and witnessing this miracle of the Spirit. While people were wonder- 
ing what it could all be about, Peter stood up, with the eleven, and began 
to preach what was the first Christian sermon. 

Some of us are a little confused as to why that should be considered 
the first Christian sermon. Did Jesus not preach Christianity? Well, 
complete Christianity includes the story of His life, His death, His 
resurrection, and His return to be with His Father. He could not tell 
all that while on earth, and so we had to wait until after it was com- 
pleted to get the full story. Thus we have Peter as the preacher of the 
first Christian sermon. 

I am not going into all the details, but I would like to summarize 
to this extent. If you analyze that sermon, you will find that he refers 
to the Old Testament scriptures, the only scripture they had. Then he 
introduces the name of Jesus. He refers to the miracles that the latter 
had worked within the sight of many of the audience. He also refers 
to the death that he had witnessed on Calvary’s Cross, and even accused 
some of them of having responsibility for that death. Then he was a 
witness with the rest of the apostles to the great fact of the resurrection 
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and to the fact that before going back to Heaven Jesus had prophesied 
that this thing would come to be. Then he turned to those people and 
challenged them, saying, ‘““Know ye that this same Jesus is both Lord 
and Christ.” Many of the people who heard were convinced, and they 
cried out, saying, ““Men and brethren, what shall we do?”’ Can you put 
yourself in the place of those people? If they believed, as was obvious, 
what Peter had told them, then that seemed to be the most complete 
disaster in all the religious life of Judaism. For centuries they had 
been waiting for the fulfillment of the promise ; they had been expecting 
a Messiah to come amongst them to redeem them from the yoke of 
bondage ; and now, He had been among them, but instead of following 
His leadership, they had killed Him. What a calamity—what a ter- 
rible situation as they realized this. You can use your imagination a 
little bit to appreciate the agony that must have been in their voices 
when they called out “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” “How 
can we make up for this now? Is it too late?’ And Peter said, “Re- 
pent, and be baptized, every one of you, into the name of Jesus, and ye 
shall receive remission of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

Now I want you to see this, which is the first Christian sermon, 
and see the outline of it, because it has all the principles that belong to 
the Christian Church ever since. Christian preaching must begin by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The preacher, who has no personal ex- 
perience of the Holy Spirit, is not adequately equipped for his task. 
Then in the preaching, the great point is to present Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Christ, the Son of God; the one who has been in this world, who has 
done all He could for us, including giving His life for us, and proving 
His Sonship by His resurrection, and His right to eternal life by re- 
turning to His Father. When you have persuaded people’s minds by 
your argument or presentation, there is something extra required of 
them. They have with their intellect accepted your story; they are now 
required to repent and be baptized. What is the significance of this 
extra? In repentence, their emotion joins their intellect, and in their 
baptism, their will is submitted to join the intellect and emotion and 
when you come with intellect and emotion and volition, you come with 
what the psychologists would call a complete personality. Christ wants 
all—he does not want just one department, he wants every bit of us— 
and so when we require these three things, we are requiring a total 
personality to be converted to Jesus Christ. Then is added the promise 
to the convert, “You shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” Chris- 
tianity begins with the Spirit informing, illuminating and empowering 
the preacher, and it ends with the Spirit being gifted to the convert who 
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comes through the preaching. Our religion is guided first and last by 
God’s Holy Spirit. There you have Christianity in a nutshell. In the 
course of Church history, some of these things have been vitiated. They 
have been put out of proportion. Some of these things are not taught 
by large sections of the present day Christian Church. In the great 
ecumenical movement that is now taking place, to which we shall have 
further reference in the next lecture, we shall find that the churches 
today are groping for a way to get together again after having diverged 
many, many centuries ago. Infant baptism does not fit into this Apos- 
tolic scheme, because the child who is baptized has not surrendered his 
will, and he is not yet developed adequately to accept Jesus with his 
intellect. If we are ever to restore what we call the New Testament 
Church, there can be no compromise on these fundamentals. There 
must be an intellectual acceptance of Jesus Christ by each convert ; there 
must be an emotional experience that we call repentence ; there must be 
a surrender of will which is typified in the act of baptism. At the bap- 
tism of Jesus Christ Himself, as He rose out of the water, the Holy 
Spirit descended upon Him, and He heard the voice of His Father say- 
ing, “I am well pleased.” So it seems to me that on every occasion of 
a genuine Christian conversion and a complete act by the individual, 
God will give us the same blessing and the gift of the Holy Spirit. That 
is essential at the very outset of our history of Christian missions. 


Well, the Church was founded that way, and three thousand that 
first day became Chrisians. Peter cast his net, and he had to haul it in. 
The net was full. What about those three thousand who were all mem- 
bers of the Jewish religion in Jerusalem? What about them immedi- 
ately afterwards? What did they do? We are told they clung to each 
other in a new fellowship. They continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ 
doctrine or teaching, in the fellowship, in the breaking of bread and in 
prayers. They had become a new company, they were a new Church, 
and they had become separated in some ways from their fellow Jews 
who had not made the same decision as they had. Yes, there is a fellow- 
ship among Christians. Every individual comes, one by one, to Jesus 
Christ ; but once we have accepted Jesus Christ we look for others who 
have done the same and we want to be members of the same family with 
them, and the name we give to that family is church. Wherever we are, 
we ought to desire the company, the fellowship, of our fellow Chris- 
tians. That seems to be inevitable in the picture. There are certain 
things in which the individual still has his independency. He does not 
have to do everything the same as everybody else, but there are other 
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things in which he joins with his fellows, and so they continue together. 
There is a togetherness that is evident in this first Christian Church. 

Where did they worship? We sometimes nowadays have cheap- 
ened the word “Church.” When we talk of the “church” now we think 
of the building. We have time to put up suitable buildings, and we 
gather together in them. In the English language we give the word 
“church” to the building. But every time we read of the Church in the 
New Testament it means the people, and when those three thousand 
became a Church, there was not any building for them. We know that 
they went daily to the Temple to pray. That was the only place in Jeru- 
salem that was big enough to get them all together, but when they 
wanted to break bread they had to go from house to house. They had 
to break up into groups. Some of the early Christians must have had 
fairly big houses and they gave the hospitality of their homes so that 
as many as they could entertain could come together to break bread. 
The members of that early Church must have scattered themselves all 
over the city at the times they were breaking bread. We never read, 
though, in Jerusalem, of more than one Church. Many roofs covered 
them as they were in communion, separate groups, but they were never 
more than one Church. What is more, you can go through the whole 
of the New Testament and I don’t think you will find a reference to 
more than one Church in any city at any time. Now today we talk about 
being New Testament Christians and sometimes we say to each other, 
“Well, how many churches have we in the city?’ I have asked that 
same question in several of the cities in Oregon, “How many churches 
have we in this city?’ I ought not to ask that question if we are really 
working on New Testament lines. I should say, “In how many places 
does our Church meet ?”” In my movements around the world, my own 
mind always has the kind of feeling that wherever I go, there is my 
Church. When I come here, I don’t find it difficult to have fellow- 
ship with you—I belong while I am here. When I am in Indianapolis, 
I belong. When I think of the Church, my mind and my picture in- 
clude some people of whom I am very fond away back in old Scotland. 
[ also think of some people to whom I gave the best years ot my life in 
India. I can think of my own children and where they worship in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa. My picture of the Church is as big as the world, 
and I don’t like to be fighting and establishing a claim just for my own 
light to do this, and my own right to do that. I belong to a world-wide 
fellowship of Christians; they are all my brothers and sisters. I don’t 
confine my census even to the group who are now particularly known as 
Disciples of Christ in U. S. A. My fellowship still includes that other 
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group of five or six hundred thousand who worship without an organ. 
There is nothing they do without an organ that would separate them 
from me. The church that I left in Britain did not have an organ. I 
would not make that a test of fellowship. I think those who do are 
wrong in doing so, but I would not exclude them from my reckoning of 
brethren in Jesus Christ. Moreover, I think I have a lot of brethren 
in other places, too, who don’t come in any of the groups that take our 
name. I am longing for the day when all the divided Church will come 
together again, but I don’t believe it can do so unless it comes right 
back to this fundamental situation that was introduced by Peter under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, and so I have emphasized that Church 
in Jerusalem. There is the very kernel of all that was growing after- 
wards, and anything that grows inconsistent to that is growing in a 
warped condition. 

While we go forward with this Church, I am thinking particularly 
of the missionary aspect tonight. In the early chapters of the book, in 
Jerusalem, we see in rotation great preaching, mighty conversions, some 
miracles, establishing once again the power of the Spirit through these 
men; persecution, mighty prayer, more conversions, more miracles, 
more conversions, and so on; and the Church continued to multiply. 
There was a feeling of great expectation in that early Church. 

Many of the people who had come into the Church had their homes 
elsewhere—they had come out of other countries and were visiting in 
Jerusalem—and their funds ran short. To stay on (which they wanted 
to do) in this Christian community others had to come to their help, and 
we read of various rich Christians who were very liberal in their gener- 
osity. Barnabas, for instance, having land, sold it, brought the money 
and laid it at the Apostles’ feet. You remember another man and his 
wife who sold some land and brought part of the price and laid it at the 
Apostles’ feet, pretending that it was the total price. That was dealt 
with very severely. There was a problem there that it is difficult for 
us to completely understand, but there was one remark of the Apostle 
Peter which I think is fundamental and which is very suitable to the 
outlook of the American Christian today. Peter said, ‘“While the thing 
remained, was it not thine own?” There was no compulsion, there was 
no absolute requirement that each individual should hand over what he 
had. Communism is a compulsory thing when it is organized by a 
State, but in that Christian Church in the early days every individual 
was independent, in control of his own funds. If the Lord’s spirit 
touched the man and he wanted to give it, he would give it. He was 
just asked to be honest about his giving and not pretend. Barnabas was 
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one of the honest ones and he had a future career in the Church. An- 
anias was a dishonest one, and came to an abrupt end. 

In the distribution among those needy people there arose a dispute 
because the Grecians (that is, those who had come from other countries ) 
began to feel they were not getting a fair share of the distribution, and 
perhaps they had the greatest need. This led the Apostles to say, “Well, 
we had better extend the organization a bit. There are other things 
we are doing that we want to keep on doing, that are more important, 
and the matter of distributing necessities day by day could be handled 
by some other people. We suggest that you choose seven people in 
whom you have confidence.””’ The names of the seven chosen are re- 
corded. I am not discussing New Testament organization here, and I 
shall steer off from possible implications. I shall confine myself to the 
facts. It never says that they were deacons, or that they were elders, or 
that they were anything else. It just says the seven—that is all we are 
sure of—and we know their function, which was to distribute to the 
needy. All seven names were Greek names, and as the Greeks were the 
people who had been complaining, the Apostles showed their wisdom and 
the Church showed its wisdom too in selecting the seven from the group 
who were making complaints. There is a fine spirit there. Whatever 
the duties may have been of these seven, or the limitations of some of 
them, we know that at least two of them were very great preachers, for 
they were Stephen and Philip, who each had a distinguished piece of 
work to do soon after. 

The narrative moves on, and Stephen preaches his great sermon, 
so infuriating the mob that they stone him to death—the first Christian 
martyr. That is persecution reaching its height. Then it says that in 
the persecution which followed, the Christians were scattered. They 
had been holding together in Jerusalem, but their first instruction had 
been to begin in Jerusalem and then go into all the earth. That persecu- 
tion sent many of them into Judea and Samaria, and the significant 
thing is that as they went they took their new religion with them. They 
did not escape and then give up Jesus Christ and the fellowship. No, the 
fellowship went wherever they went, and I think there is a fine lesson 
there for all of us who are Christians. Some of us are wonderful Chris- 
tians as long as we are in our local congregations, but when we are on va- 
cation, or when we migrate to another area, we are not quite as atten- 
tive. Those Christians took with them, even into dangerous positions, 
their new religion. 

We read next about Phillip, the second of the seven. The Spirit 
moved Philip to Samaria in which city he had a very great success as 
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preacher, and then he moved on. But the news of his success reached 
the Church in Jerusalem, and Peter and John went as far as Samaria to 
see what had taken place, and they had confirmed the work Philip had 
done. You see how that Church, centering in Jerusalem, is still vitally 
concerned with all that takes place beyond its borders. Peter and John 
might have said, “Well, anything that happens outside of Jerusalem is 
no business of ours. We will look after things here. Beyond here we 
have no control.” They claimed control, and they went to Samaria. 
While there they gave the gift of the Holy Spirit through the special 
powers they possessed as Apostles to the people in that church. And 
the Spirit moved Philip again, and joining a man in a chariot he had 
a wonderful conversation with him. That man was on his way back 
to Ethiopia (probably Abyssiania) and being converted and baptized on 
the way, he went on his way rejoicing. After this Philip seems to have 
lost some of his urge, and settled down in the town of Caesarea, where 
we hear of him later in the story. 

Two important individual conversions are mentioned next by Luke, 
the first being of the great Apostle, Saul of Tarsus. I am not going 
into much detail about him at this stage, but on the way to Damascus 
he claimed to have met Jesus Christ face to face. One of the more 
recent scholars has made the suggestion that Saul of Tarsus may have 
been the rich young ruler who went away sorrowful after a discussion 
with Jesus, and that he had, therefore, seen Jesus Christ before His 
death. That is an interesting conjecture, but of course we cannot estab- 
lish it as a fact. On the way to Damascus, however, he claimed to have 
met Jesus, and so we have that picture. 

Then we have the very significant story of Peter with Cornelius. 
Peter had to receive a special vision to guide him towards the house of 
a Gentile. Cornelius also had a special instruction of the Spirit to send 
messengers for Peter. Through this double intervention, Peter and 
some of his friends arrived in the home of Cornelius, and that ended up 
with the baptism of Cornelius and his family, the first time in the his- 
tory of the Church that one who had not formerly been within the 
Jewish religion became a member of the Christian church. When Peter 
came back to Jerusalem that little seed of dissension can be discerned 
which grew to such a huge forest afterwards. Peter was challenged 
on his return to Jerusalem—‘What is this you have done? What 
right had you to baptize an uncircumcized man?” Peter gathered the 
church together, and the Apostles, and told them the whole story, where- 
upon the record says the church rejoiced. But if you will pay attention 
from that moment onwards you will find there was a group in the 
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church in Jerusalem firmly convinced that it was the Church’s business 
to circumcize all converts, bringing them first to Judaism, and then 
baptizing them into the Christian group. Many of those people had 
still the conviction that the Jewish faith had only added a piece to it, 
that the Christian faith was only an addition, an addendum, to Judaism. 
Peter either lacked the vision, or something else, but he was not the 
man who was going forward to follow up his action with Cornelius. 
That was going to be the work of the great Paul. 

As those who were persecuted went farther and farther away 
from Jerusalem, establishing churches wherever they went, some of 
them finally arrived in the great city of Antioch, a much greater city 
than Jerusalem at that time. It was the third largest in the Roman 
Empire, and contained at least 500,000 people. When the Church was 
established there, some Greeks who had never been within the Jewish 
religion, also confessed their faith in Jesus Christ, and were received 
into the fellowship. Tidings of this came to the Church at Jerusalem 
and again that group, who were Judaistic, were worried. It was de- 
cided to send a messenger as far as Antioch to investigate the situation, 
and bring back a report to Jerusalem. The man they selected was 
Barnabas. Why should he have been selected? There were very good 
reasons. It tells us in chapter four that he was of the island of Cyprus 
and that he was a Levite. Now because he was a Levite, that special 
tribe who had the religious care of Judaism, the Judastic section of 
the Church would say, “Oh, we have confidence in Barnabas—he is a 
Levite. He knows our situation; he will not let us down.” And then 
he was also brought up in Cyprus, an island just beyond Antioch, which 
means he had a Greek background and knew the language. So the 
other group would see Barnabas as a much traveled man who knew the 
situation of the Greeks, and would be able to understand them, too, with 
sympathy. So both groups were satisfied to send Barnabas; he had 
already established himself as an outstanding man in the Church by 
his generosity and by his character. You may remember when Saul 
of Tarsus made his way to Jerusalem after his conversion, and arriving 
in Jerusalem said to the Christians, “I am one of you,” there were 
Christians there who were not of a forgiving spirit and they said, 
“Why, you are the man who brought us all our distress. We don’t 
trust you. You are not going to be allowed in among us.” But Barna- 
bas took him and brought him before the Apostles, and when they got 
to know the whole story, then Saul was with them, going out and com- 
ing in. You see the influence of a good man like Barnabas, who could 
listen to a fellow and make an opening for him. 
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That is the man they sent to Antioch, and when he came to Antioch 
and saw the grace of God, he was glad. That is what we read. I have 
been a missionary in India. I know what heathen converts are like, 
even after they come to Christ. I know they are not brought up with 
the ethical background to which we are accustomed. It is a very hard 
thing for them to attain quickly the ethical standards which we have, 
and I can see many things in an Indian church that I would be worrying 
about. I would not see some of those things here—you would not worry 
me if I came to live among you with the things that worried me in India. 
Barnabas was not a blind individual; he was sent because he could see 
two sides of a question. But the first thing he saw was the grace of 
God. He saw the changes which had come over those heathen people; 
he saw in them now there was something superior to what had been 
in them when they were pagans. 

I think there is a fine lesson there for all you preachers. When- 
ever you come to a new situation, when you come to a new church, look 
for the grace of God in your people. Look for all the good things you 
can find, and rejoice about them, and then you can do what Barnabas 
did, make a success of the business. Barnabas exhorted them all; he 
did a lot of exhortation for they were far from perfect when he found 
them, the first generation of converts out of paganism. Your church 
is not perfect either, is it, after all those centuries. A friend of mine 
in Scotland used to say, “If ever you find a perfect church, don’t join 
it, or it will become imperfect.”’ 

Well, there we have Barnabas. The church began to prosper and 
to grow more and more with Barnabas there. He was a natural leader, 
and now comes the bigness of the man. He was so big that he knew 
his own smallness. Oh, what a lot of good men I have known who have 
ruined their work because they did not know that—wonderful men, who 
did not know their own limitations. Barnabas knew some of his, and 
he made a very perilous and arduous journey into the mountains, up 
and up into Tarsus to find his old friend Saul, who was just kicking 
his heels because there was no opening for him anywhere. He brought 
him back with him and the two of them were working with the Church 
in Antioch. Saul of Tarsus got his chance. Now he was in the work. 
Barnabas was the great friend who opened the way for him. They 
went on with the work—they were there a whole year—and those of the 
new faith were first called Christians in Antioch. You know that has 
significance too, because until that time (and remember the Church at 
Jerusalem must have been at least ten to twelve years old) they had not 
yet got that special name in Jerusalem. You see, they were still cling- 
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ing to the idea that they were Jews, plus Christians; but so many Gen- 
tiles joined the Church in Antioch that it could not just be recognized 
as a Jewish community. They took the name of the Messiah, the 
Greek word “Christos,” the Christ. So they were Christians. 

At last Barnabas and Saul went back to Jerusalem to make their 
report. I wonder what those Christians in Jerusalem were thinking. 
“We sent Barnabas away to find out something, and he has not come 
back yet. It is about time he was back.” Well, he came back, and he 
had some wonderful things to show them and tell them, including a 
very generous donation which the Church in Antioch supplied for the 
needy Christians of Judea. Practical Christianity can always do a 
mighty lot to convince skeptics. They gave their report, and then they 
returned to Antioch. 

Then comes the biggest thing of all in the history of missions 
and this is the thing which must take up most of my remaining time 
in this lecture. There were five leaders of the Church named in Anti- 
och. Barnabas is named as number one, and Saul of Tarsus as number 
five, and there were three others in between. As they were fasting and 
praying, the Holy Spirit said, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for 
another work to which I call them.” And the church gave consent and 
laid their hands on these two, and so they, being sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost, departed. That is all we are told, but what a lot there is in those 
words. That church had at least five great leaders; perhaps they still 
had no buildings ; they must have had to worship in many places because 
of the large number that had been added to the church. The situation 
must have been very like what it had been in Jerusalem ; they must have 
broken bread from house to house; but we don’t read of more than just 
one church; and the five leaders were all leaders in the one church, al- 
though each leader may have had a separate group at times of com- 
munion. ‘And while they were together ministering to the Lord and 
fasting, the Holy Ghost said. . .” 

Does the Holy Spirit speak now to us? There may be some of us 
who are feeling—‘‘Well, I am never sure that the Holy Spirit speaks 
to me atall. I never seem to get any kind of call from the Holy Spirit.” 
In our new days of radio, we know there are sounds going on all the 
time that we don’t hear unless we tune in. I think God’s Spirit is talk- 
ing all the time, calling all the time, but we have to tune in before we 
can hear. That church at Antioch was tuned in while they fasted and 
prayed. Jesus Christ was fasting, you remember, before His great 
temptation. Fasting is a common thing in the New Testament, but a 
very uncommon thing in America. I heard Dr. Abe Cory say one time 
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that there is one extra verse that ought to be added to the beatitudes in 
America—‘“Blessed is the preacher that eateth his way into the King- 
dom of Heaven.” So many times you can make friendships if you will 
eat with people in this country, especially if you will eat all that they 
make for you. There once was a missionary candidate who was intro- 
ducing me to the most important member of her family, a maiden aunt, 
and as she went along she said, “I hope you did not have much break- 
fast,” and I said, “I had my normal breakfast.” ‘Well,’ she said, “I 
know that my aunt has breakfast waiting for you, and if you want to 
get her consent to my going to the mission field you will have to eat all 
she has put on the table. It would be well if you had not eaten.” Well, 
I ate four times as much as I had eaten before and then I was glad to go 
for a long walk. When I came back, lunch was on the table and I had 
to repeat my performance. I still have a memory of that, and I think 
some of your American preachers must know this experience. There 
is a great deal about fasting in the Bible, and I wonder whether we 
would not benefit occasionally if we practiced it. Of course the Roman 
Catholic Church iniroduced certain feasts and festivals, including fasts, 
and when the Protestant Reformation came in and abandoned some of 
the unscriptural practices of the Roman church of that day, perhaps they 
also departed from some good things. I will just leave that for you to 
think about. If some of you preachers’ wives think your husbands 
overeat, put them on a spiritual diet for a day or two, and see how it 
works. 


Anyhow, there was the Church at Antioch, and while they were 
ministering to the Lord and fasting, they heard the Holy Spirit, and 
recognized the voice. But the voice was demanding something that 
was almost absurd. “Give me Paul and Barnabas, the two best men 
you have.” “‘Why, here we have a big city, 500,000 people, a growing 
cause that is flourishing, the people are coming in huge numbers, we 
need all the resources we have, all the best preaching we can have, all 
the scholarship at our disposal, every man of might and main, and you 
would take away from us these two leaders. Where are they to go? 
To what city are you sending them?’ No information given. These 
men were going out into the wilderness, they were going to travel in 
many strange directions, they were going to suffer tremendously, they 
were going to have all kinds of persecution, all kinds of refusals by 
their own people and others. Yet they had to go, and the Church was 
obedient and let them go, and being sent by the Holy Ghost, they 
departed. 
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By ordinary human standards it was absurd for Antioch to part 
with Barnabas and Saul at that time. Today, with the pages of history 
unfolded, we can look back and discern the wisdom of the Holy Spirit. 
Many centuries ago the ancient city lost her glory, and the Church be- 
came only a memory. But the missionary journeys which began from 
Antioch carried the gospel westwards to the lands where it survived, 
and from which it is now being taken back to the East. We can never 
afford to argue with our best impulses. 

The missionary story of the last 150 years is crowded with ac- 
counts by those who claim to have had spiritual calls. I should like to 
tell a few incidents of which I have personal knowledge. 

First, my own call. I was twenty-five years of age, a school teacher 
and a church worker, resident some fourteen miles from Glasgow. I 
was interested in the foreign missionary work of our British Churches 
of Christ. That summer I was much in the company of a young man 
about to go to our African field. One Sunday I learned he had sud- 
denly withdrawn from his commitment. I remarked that someone 
would have to go in his place. My daily tasks knocked the matter out 
of my mind during the school week, but on the Friday afternoon, about 
five o’clock, it came back suddenly, and I faced the question, “Why 
shouldn’t you go?’ I had plenty of reasons why I should not, but I 
could not rid myself of the question. After four days I made an 
appointment to interview the Chairman of the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee the following evening at his home in Glasgow. I went more as 
a conscript than as a volunteer, and hoping that for some reason he 
would turn me down. But he welcomed my offer, making my heart 
to sink. Then he looked with suspicion, and said, “Did anyone ask you 
to do this?” ‘‘No,” I said. He looked relieved and said, “Then that 
is all right.” “But what made you ask that question?’ I asked. He 
explained that his Committee had met the previous Friday afternoon, 
that during the meeting someone had suggested I be approached to go, 
but that was rejected on the grounds it was work for a volunteer. “It 
is very remarkable,” he concluded “that you should have come to of- 
fer.” So much I learned from the chairman. Next night I was back 
in Glasgow visiting the secretary. “When were you meeting last Fri- 
day?” I asked him. ‘We began at four o’clock,” he replied. “When 
were you talking about me?” “About five o’clock.” “Well, that was 
the very time the challenge first came to me.” A third night I came 
back to Glasgow, this time to see the treasurer. “I was the one,” he 
said, “who proposed to ask you. When that was turned down, I kept 
praying to the Lord to make you volunteer.” Such is the story of my 
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own call. I never had any doubts about its authenticity after those 
three interviews, nor any qualms about my surrender. 

In my second year in India, my senior colleague suggested we 
should approach a certain Indian Christian, who held a responsible po- 
sition in a Government department, and invite him to join our very 
small mission staff as a preacher. Whereas he was on a salary scale, 
with guaranteed increase for years to come, and a government pension 
to follow, we offered him less than he was then receiving, without a 
scale of increases or a pension. After one night’s consideration he ac- 
cepted, stating that if we, as men of God, considered he was a fit and 
proper person, he took that as a call from God to him, and he dare not 
disobey. He is happily still serving with the mission, and one of the 
finest Christians I have ever known. 

By the time of our furlough, our work had grown considerably, 
and we were specially desiring a lady teacher to direct a girls’ school we 
were planning. I scheduled to visit our Aberdeen church, where we 
had six young women studying for the teaching profession. During the 
week leading to that visit, I toured our northern Scottish churches, one 
per night. On the Friday night, it was planned for me and the six stu- 
dents to meet in the home of an elder. We had a missionary rally on 
the Saturday. After Sunday School next day, to my great joy, the stu- 
dent I deemed the best qualified offered herself for India. I expressed 
my pleasure, but refused to accept her offer there and then. I advised 
her to consult her parents, to whom, as an only child, she had obliga- 
tions. She was going home on vacation very soon, and she could write 
to me after a few days at home. On the agreed day I had her applica- 
tion in writing, which our committee gladly accepted. But it was six 
months later before I got a part of the story. Her parents had attended 
one of my preceding meetings, and had heard me say I was anxious to 
find a woman teacher. They owned a small bakery business. On the 
Friday morning while baking his bread, the father was thinking of my 
train journey to Aberdeen, and hoping I would not be disappointed. 
Then he thought, “What if my girl offers?’ And his battle began. 
After several hours he got down on his knees and said, ‘‘Father, if my 
lass offers to go, I'll let her.” When she arrived home she was afraid 
to upset him, and waited a few days before telling him, and asking his 
consent. Judge of her emotions when he said, “I had already given my 
consent before Brother Watters met you.” 

After these digressions, let us return to the story of Barnabas and 
Saul as they departed from Antioch on their great missionary enter- 
prise. They first visited the island of Cyprus, with which, of course, 
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Barnabas was familiar, and with them as their servant was John Mark, 
the nephew of Barnabas. As they went from town to town they visited 
the Jewish synagogues and preached. Finally reaching Paphos, the 
capital of the island, they made a notable convert in the pro-consul. 

From this time on, Saul is always called Paul in the narrative, a 
Roman name, a symbol perhaps of the fact that henceforth he is mainly 
a missionary to the Gentiles. From Paphos they sailed to the mainland 
lying north, disembarking at the town of Perga. That they knew 
something of the perils which awaited them as they would go into the 
interior is indicated by the fact of John Mark taking cold feet and re- 
turning to his home in Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas from Perga pro- 
ceeded to a second Antioch (in Pisidia), where their preaching created a 
stir. Many Jews and proselytes were won, but even more enthusiastically 
did the Gentiles gather to hear the Word. The non-Christian Jews re- 
sented the idea of the Gentiles being given the teaching, and organized 
an opposition which expelled the two apostles from their territory. 

They made their way to Iconium, a town sixty miles on. There 
they quickly gained converts, both Jews and Gentiles. But again the 
unbelieving Jews stirred up strife and the missionaries made their 
escape from the city. Likewise they established churches in Lystra and 
Derbe. At the former, Paul was stoned after Jewish opposition, and 
they threw him out of the city, believing he was dead. 

Revisiting each city they had fellowship with the new churches, 
confirming them in their faith, and ordaining elders in every church. 
From Perga they returned to Antioch, whence they had been sent forth, 
and rehearsed all that God had done through them, and especially “how 
he had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles.” 

How long their furlough continued in Antioch we do not know— 
Luke called it a long time—but it was disturbed by a group of Judaizers 
from Jerusalem who insisted that the Gentile converts must conform to 
the law of Moses. Paul and Barnabas very naturally opposed such 
teaching. The outcome was a visit to Jerusalem to have this matter 
settled once and for all, if possible, in conference with the apostles and 
elders there. The country churches they visited on the way all rejoiced 
at the news of the conversion of the Gentiles. In Jerusalem however 
the critics had much to say. Finally Peter recalled his own experience 
with Cornelius, and then Paul and Barnabas reported on the facts of 
their mission. The Judaizers were silenced, and the decision reached 
that the Gentiles should not be required to keep the Mosaic law. This 
decision was put in writing, along with certain advice to the Gentile 
converts, and sent to the churches in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. 
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Time requires me to curtail the remaining part of this missionary 
story. I can only point out a few highlights. Paul and Barnabas parted 
company over the issue whether John Mark be allowed to accompany 
them in the next missionary journey they were planning. It was Barna- 
bas who had given Paul his first chance as a young Christian with the 
Church at Jerusalem, and it was he also who had provided him with his 
second chance by bringing him to Antioch. It was natural for Barna- 
bas to be willing to give his own nephew a second chance, even if he 
had let them down badly; and we know that John Mark made good 
when he got it. Paul, on the other hand, had such a high standard of 
service and such a high conception of their calling, that he was unwilling 
to run the risks of another let down. Let us leave it that way. Barna- 
bas and Mark set off for Cyprus; while Paul and Silas set off to revisit 
churches in Syria and Cilicia. 

This journey extended westwards as far as Troas and there Paul 
had the famous vision that led him to take ship and enter Europe. Tim- 
othy had joined them at Lystra, and Luke probably joined them at 
Troas. The founding of churches in the cities of Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Berea, Athens, and Corinith occupied several years, and then Paul re- 
turned to the home base, touching at Ephesus on the way. Visits to 
Jerusalem and Antioch preceded his third missionary tour. This time 
again he made his westward journey by land, stayed on the coast at 
Ephesus, for a full period of three years, wrestling with the powers of 
idolatry and polytheism without any compromise, but finally leaving 
for Macedonia when a riot was stirred up by his opponents. 

While Paul is the undisputed leader, it is interesting to note how 
the number of his colleagues is growing. Coming and going under his 
direction, there are such names mentioned as Timothy, Luke, Titus, 
Aquila and Priscilla, Apollos, Gaius and Aristarchus. If you care to 
make the study, you will find the list of Paul’s companions extending 
to a surprising number. Neither he nor they were in any sense isola- 
tionists in their work of missions. 

Brief visits to former centers ended this tour, and Paul returned 
to Jerusalem, this time to be arrested and kept a prisoner for two years 
before setting off, still a prisoner, on the voyage to Rome. From his 
epistles, we can learn more of the details of his work among the 
churches. It was frequently very difficult to make converts, but it was 
always more difficult to train them into Christian ways of living. A 
study, for instance, of I Corinthians will show the weaknesses to be 
found in a community converted out of heathenism, and the anxiety of 
the apostle to have the church deal firmly with those who would not 
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mend their ways. A colleague in India once said to me that within one 
year with a certain mission church he had to contend with every weak- 
ness Paul mentioned in his letter. I have a suspicion that the discipline 
urged by Paul and usually practiced in modern missions is neglected by 
many American churches. 

This lecture has taken us over a period of about thirty years. Some 
of the apostles had scattered from Jerusalem. At least one had been 
killed. Those still remaining were aging. To have their accounts of 
the life and deeds of Jesus preserved in written form was obviously 
desirable. John Mark added to his later successes by writing what is 
believed to be the earliest of the four. The Apostle John may not have 
written the last until some sixty years after the death of Christ. Those 
records are precious today, still guiding us as they have guided the 
Church through the generations. In the words of John’s Gospel, “these 
are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life through his name.” And 
this life was planned for all mankind, and not for us alone. 








III 
CHRISTIAN UNION AND MISSIONS 


“Neither pray I for thee alone; but for them also which shall be- 
lieve on me through their word ; 

That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in us; 

That the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 

John 17 :20-21 
N this recorded prayer of our Lord, uttered on the eve of His trial 
and death, we have His strong plea for Christian oneness. The 
two verses quoted make these points: 

1. The Father and the Son are one. 

2. Christ prayed for a similar oneness among His apostles. 

3. He added a prayer for a continuing oneness among their con- 

verts. 

4. Such a oneness would convince the world that Jesus had been 

sent from God. 

When the Church was founded on the Day of Pentecost the 
apostles were all together with one accord. That day they had three 
thousand converts. “And all that believed were together, and had all 
things incommon. And the number of men that believed increased to 
five thousand. And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one soul. And with great power gave the apostles witness 
of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon them 
all. And believers were the more added to the Lord multitudes of both 
men and women. And daily in the temple, and in every house, they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.”” These excerpts from the 
early chapters of Acts are an illustration of how Christ’s prayer was 
answered at the beginning. A united apostleship soon met with amaz- 
ing success, and a continuing united Church grew by leaps and bounds. 
There was no limit to their enthusiasm and energy. 


But seeds of discord are in human nature, and murmurings de- 
veloped over the distribution of help to the poor. Between the Jews, 
who had never left Jerusalem and neighborhood, and the Jews, who 
were visitors from other lands, this division arose ; and it was the same 
grouping very largely a few years later on the question of circumcision 
for the Gentile converts. Those who had never traveled were the more 
conservative group. 
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A second type of division of which we have a record is that which 
sprang up in the Church at Corinth. Paul had spent eighteen months 
in founding this church; Apollos had followed, watering what Paul had 
planted; others in the church were influenced no doubt by Christians 
visiting from Jerusalem. The church members were forming them- 
selves into various groups professing their loyalties respectively to Paul, 
Apollos and Peter. In his first letter to those Christians, Paul scolds 
them for this, urging them all to be loyal to Christ. Only He had been 
crucified for them, and in His name had they been baptized. In every 
generation there is this danger of grouping ourselves around human 
personalities. If we allow our loyalty to one leader, or our distrust of 
another, to be used towards dividing the Church, we are guilty of the 
same sin as the early Christians at Corinth. 

A third type of division arose through the introduction of false 
teaching. The aging Apostle Paul, in his later epistles, is very con- 
cerned about this. Writing what was probably his last letter, II Tim- 
othy, he enjoins: “Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.”” And a little 
later he adds: “The things thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.”” Whatever changes were to be permissible in the develop- 
ment of Christianity, there were some principles that Paul considered 
unchangeable. What would these be? Not matters of method. Paul 
used different methods himself. They must have had to do with the 
doctrines of God, Christ, sin, salvation, and Christian standards of 
living. 

Before the end of the first century the heresy of Gnosticism was 
making itself known within the Church. Just as the Judaizers in the 
early Church had wanted to add Christianity to their previous Judaism, 
so among the Gentile converts arose those who wanted to add Chris- 
tianity to their previous pagan philosophies. That is a danger against 
which the Church must ever be on the alert, especially after it has en- 
tered a new field. The danger was the greater in the earlier cen- 
luries because the Church did not yet possess the canon of authoritative 
scriptures. 

The Gnosticism of the first century developed into several schools 
in the second century, notably that of Marcion, whose sect grew until 
it was second in number only to the Catholic. It was gradually sup- 
planted by Manichaeism, which flourished from the third to the fifth 
century. The influence of the latter in Eastern Europe-and Western 
Asia, much more than in Western Europe, was one of the factors which 
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led gradually to the widening gap between Rome and the Eastern 
Churches. Neoplatonism which originated early in the third century 
at Alexandria in Egypt was a non-Christian philosophy, whose elements 
of asceticism and unworldliness had a profound influence on the Church 
Fathers, including the great theologian Augustine. Those extraneous 
thinkings had a divisive effect on the leadership of the church in the 
first few centuries of its history. 

From the year 70 A. D., when Jerusalem was destroyed, to the 
adoption of Christianity by Constantine in 313 A. D., the Christians 
suffered from many waves of persecution at the hand of the Roman 
rulers. The Church continued to grow despite the opposition, and 
spread throughout the Roman Empire. Unfortunately what was at 
first a noble willingness to suffer martyrdom for Christ’s sake de- 
veloped in some cases into a spiritual pride. About the middle of the 
second century arose the Montanists, who advocated asceticism, celibacy 
and the spirit for martyrdom. A century later the Novatians were so 
severe against those who saved their lives in times of persecution by 
denying Christ that they refused to have them back in fellowship after 
the persecution was over. In the fourth and fifth centuries, although 
persecution was past, the Donatists in North Africa perpetuated some 
of the divisions. These were largely divisions again over personalities. 


The recognition of the Christian religion by Emperor Constantine 
brought relief from the external persecutions, but brought other evils 
in its train. The emperor was disappointed to find the Church so di- 
vided, and tried through the Council of Nicaea to restore its unity.. The 
famous Nicene Creed was framed, as an attempt to define orthodox 
faith, but never in the history since has this creed been acceptable to all 
the Church. In the centuries immediately following, the Arian contro- 
versy divided the Church, large numbers in France, Spain and North 
Africa, as well as in the East, preferring the views of Arius to those of 
the Nicene Creed. 


The philosophical tendencies of that age continued to disrupt the 
Church theologians into various groups, and caused divisions which 
still continue. Attempts to define the nature of Christ differently from 
the Nicene Creed led to the denunciation of the Nestorians in the fifth 
century and they became a separate church, powerful in Asia in medie- 
val times. Likewise about the same period the Monophysites came into 
existence, and in the sixth century were separated from the Eastern 
Church. Their views still continue among the weak churches surviving 
in Abyssinia, Egypt and Armenia. 
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The political power of the emperor in the two capitals of Rome 
and Constantinople led to an increase in the prestige of the patriarchs 
of those two cities, and after the collapse of the western empire, the 
head of the Roman Church took over the political management, and the 
era of the papacy was fully installed. The Christianity of the fifth 
century had indeed greatly changed from that founded by the lowly 
Nazarene. 

If we take the year 600 as a mark, let us see the situation. There 
was a church in Rome, with leadership over the churches in Italy, 
France, Spain and North Africa, and with a three-year old mission in 
England. In Ireland and Scotland there was a Celtic Church which 
remained independent of Rome for another five centuries. In Con- 
stantinople was the headquarters of what was becoming the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, with its influence mainly in the Balkan Peninsula 
and Asia Minor. East of Syria was the Nestorian Church. In Arabia 
were the Monophysites and in Egypt the Copts. In Western Europe, 
England, and North Africa the Christianized peoples of the earlier 
centuries had been conquered by pagan invaders, such as Vandals, 
Goths, Franks and Anglo-Saxons. After the conquests the invaders 


of Italy, France and Spain had quickly adopted the culture of the people 
they had conquered, including something of Christianity. Eastern 
Europe, Western Asia, and Egypt were still ruled from Constantinople. 
The emperor entrusted the rule of distant Egypt very largely to the 
Orthodox clergy, who conducted their religious worship in Greek, while 
the native Egyptians worshipped separately in their own Coptic tongue. 


In 622 a new religion was born. That year an Arab prophet en- 
tered Mecca and proclaimed his new doctrines. They are to be found 
in the book called the Koran. It is largely composed of extracts from 
the Old and New Testaments. Jesus was a prophet, but not the Son of 
God. Mahomet was a still greater prophet. The Koran was in Arabic, 
a language spoken in many territories. The Christian Bible had not 
then been translated into Arabic. Mahomet died in 632. The new 
religion spread rapidly. Within twenty years Arabia, Persia, Armenia, 
Syria, and Egypt were conquered. By the end of the century all North 
Africa had accepted the new faith, and Spain and Portugal were over- 
run soon after. The century-long feuds within Christianity had so 
weakened the Church in those lands that she had little defense against 
the fanatical warriors of Islam. Christ had prayed that His people 
might be one, so that the world might believe on Him. Not only had 
the Church been failing for centuries in its missionary task, it had be- 
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come so weak it could not even survive the military onslaught of a 
fanatical Arab horde. 

From that time until the Reformation, the missionary story con- 
tinued to bea sorry one. The urge of the early Church had been shared 
by the rank and file. Gradually the distinction had developed between 
clergy and laymen. A monastic system encouraged the more godly to 
withdraw from the world. That left the home base still further 
weakened. Some of the monks lived in seclusion. Here and there a 
group would hear the call and embark on a foreign mission. It is to 
the glory of the British churches that their monks maintained a steady 
missionary effort in Northwestern Europe over many centuries, while 
the churches in Southern Europe were struggling either with indif- 
ference or with Islam. ‘The popes and the western potentates formed 
an alliance which became known as the Holy Roman Empire. When 
they joined in a so-called missionary campaign against the resistant 
pagan races in Central Europe they tried the tactics of Islam and some- 
times butchered thousands who refused to accept baptism. They were 
the Dark Ages. It was only a few centuries before the Reformation 
that the last of the Teutonic tribes renounced their ancient gods. (Some 
of their superstitions are still to be found in our culture. ) 

The best missionary record of that Middle Period goes to the 
Nestorian Church. Twice it spread eastwards as far as China. In 
the twelfth century Prester John, a kind of priest-king, ruled over much 
territory in East Central Asia. In the next century some of the earliest 
Franciscan missionaries made their way to China, where they disputed 
with the Nestorian priests. It was at the time when the great Genghis 
Khan, who had established a mighty empire from the China Sea to 
the Dnieper River in Russia, and from the Caspian Sea to the Arctic 
Ocean, was seeking a religion which might unite all his peoples. He 
was unfavorably impressed by the disputes between the two Christian 
factions, and decided to favor Islam. This brought a fresh impetus 
to the faith of Mohammed, and Nestorianism lost most of its ground 
in Asia. The military successes of Genghis Kahn also displaced the 
Turks, who were forced westwards, and this led them to capture Con- 
stantinople and most of the Balkans from the Christians. 

The un-Christian Crusades and the Fall of Constantinople led 
strangely enough to the Revival of Learning in Western Europe, to a 
spirit of enquiry and exploration, and to the sailing of Columbus to 
America. 1492 was a notable year for Spain. The last of the Moors 
were forced back into North Africa, and the Jews were expelled from 
the country. The Roman Catholics were in undisputed possession of 
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the country, and their priests were on every ship sailing west. A new 
era had begun. 

But just twenty-five years later, in 1517, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was initiated in Germany by Martin Luther. Within some forty 
years Germany, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, England and Scot- 
land all made a break with the pope that survived the efforts to restore 
the status quo. There are many reasons for praising those heroes who 
pioneered the Reformation, but it remains a matter of opinion whether 
they were justified in breaking away from their mother church. Many 
of the abuses of the latter were swept away in the Counter Reforma- 
tion, following on the Council of Trent in 1545; and it is possible that 
had the Reformers all stayed within the one church the gains would 
have been greater. As it was, the Reformation made a cleavage which 
has continued wide to this day. 

One inherent weakness in the fact of breaking away was that it 
entitled further breaks within the ranks of Protestantism itself. From 
the beginning, in fact, it was not one Reformation, but several. Some 
of them took shape under the pressure of royal influence, as, for ex- 
ample, the English Episcopal Church. Dissidents within that group 
ultimately became Congregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, Presbyterians, 
or Methodists. The doctrines and polity of Zwingli and Calvin dif- 
fered in some respects from those of Luther and Melanchthon, suffici- 
ently to create two groups on the continent instead of one. Into the 
young American republic poured all those groups—and others—and the 
American way of freedom has led to the existence today of something 
like 260 Protestant groups, all independent of each other. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood here. Many ,of the denomina- 
tions that have come into existence have done so with the best of mo- 
tives. Often they are emphasizing some truth they considered to be 
neglected in their former affiliation. But the present divided state of 
Christendom is far from the ideal unity for which Christ prayed. To 
an audience of Christians desiring Christian re-union, I do not need 
to labor this point. I wish to focus our attention now on the missionary 
problems created by our divided Church. 

British and American foreign missions are generally dated from 
1792. (German missions began earlier.) That means that for two 
hundred and fifty years after the Reformation we were still inactive, 
and that we have only been on the job for some one hundred and fifty 
years. Why the delay in getting started? I am not giving all the rea- 
sons, but here are some. The Protestant Church was fully occupied 
in securing her own position in the earlier years, and in her own dis- 
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ruptive quarrels in the later ones. Apart from her colonies in America, 
Britain did not begin to build an empire till about 1750. Her people, 
therefore, had not developed a sense of obligation for distant peoples. 
Some churchmen in New England, like John Eliott, showed concern 
for the American Indians. 

With the Spanish and Portuguese nations, and later the French 
taking the lead in overseas exploration their churchmen—Roman 
Catholics—were the first to establish missions in America and the 
Far East. By the earlier beginning they obtained an advantage in all 
the lands they visited, and still have it. In the Franciscan, Dominican, 
and Jesuit Orders they were already possessed of the machinery for 
foreign missions. It is an interesting observation by the way that with- 
in the one Roman Catholic Church there was found room for three 
types differing considerably from each other. 

The urge to begin missions from Britain doubtless was largely 
due to the Wesleyan influence, although William Carey, the first mis- 
sionary to go out East, was a Baptist. The churches crowded after 
each other to go, once the start was made. The Baptist Missionary 
Society (1792), the London Missionary Society (1795), and the 
Church Missionary Society (1799) were all organized before the turn 
of the century. The American Congregationalists organized in 1810, 
the American Baptists in 1813, and the Episcopal Methodists in 1819. 
The statistical returns of ten years ago gave over 8000 American mis- 
sionaries serving in 88 foreign countries. That does not seem a very 
large army compared with the numbers sent to fight Japan and Ger- 
many, and its effectiveness was even more reduced by the fact that 
it was not fighting under a unified leadership. 

What is the situation that develops in a mission field? Let me 
illustrate from my own field of India. My wife and I arrived there 
at the end of 1914 as the second missionary couple from the British 
Churches of Christ. Our seniors moved on to another station outside 
our district. Except for one Roman Catholic priest, sixty miles away 
(whom we never met), there were no other European missionaries in 
the district, and we had a population of 700,000 people. Our Christian 
members numbered 17, worshipping in three centers, ten with us, three 
in a town twenty miles west, and four in another forty miles east. The 
seventeen included five preachers and their wives. Four of the five 
were blood brothers who had followed each other into our service 
from the English Church in another district ; the fifth had been a Meth- 
odist minister. In the districts to our east English, Roman Catholic, 
and Lutheran Missions were caring for a Christian community number- 
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ing over a hundred thousand. Their hands were full. As far as they 
were concerned, we had the monopoly of mission work in almost the 
whole district. Our nearest neighbor to the northeast was a Baptist 
missionary 130 miles away. The nearest American missionary was a 
Methodist 140 miles to the northwest. That was 122 years after 
Carey had begun. 

The situation had some advantages for me. I was clear of all de- 
nominational rivalries for the first time in my life. I could move in 
any direction, near or far, and find work without interfering with 
some fellow worker. If I had an idea, I could try it out without having 
first to argue for it (provided it was within my budget). 

In our town of ten thousand people, there was a law court and a 
government high school. That meant we had probably a hundred 
people who could talk English. Some of them called on me to pay 
their respects and practice their English. They were either Hindus 
or Mohammedans. I would turn the conversation to religion. I can 
remember being embarrassed when a Brahmin asked me one day why 
Britain and Germany were fighting each other if both believe in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. I did not give him just the answer I might 
have given to a white man. In presenting the claims of Christianity, 
[ did not advertise the divisions among Christians. The task was 
heavy enough in itself, without adding unnecessarily to it. The dif- 
ferences between Christianity and other religions in India were so tre- 
mendous that the walls separating me from Anglicans, Lutherans, 
Methodists and even Roman Catholics appeared much lower than I had 
thought them to be in Europe. My perspective was changing. I re- 
garded other missionaries rather as colleagues than as rivals, and it was 
easy to have fellowship with them. When we traveled to other areas, we 
visited with them, studied their work and discussed common problems. 
During my period in India I enjoyed at one time or another the hospi- 
tality of an English bishop, a Belgian Jesuit, a German Lutheran, an 
American Methodist. I was the guest preacher in Presbyterian, Con- 
gregationalist and Baptist pulpits, and the teacher in Lutheran and 
Methodist seminaries. 

If we missionaries could have such fellowship, what of our Indian 
brethren? In becoming Christians many of them had been outcasted; 
that is to say they had been rejected by their own families, disinherited, 
and forced to leave their homes forever. The only people with whom 
in the future they could eat or drink, intermarry, or have other social 
relationships, were their fellow Christians. That was not too great a 
hardship where the Christians were numerous, but in a district like 
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ours where the numbers were so small, you can imagine how lonely a 
visiting Christian might feel. A developing India began to bring into 
our area Christians from the other districts—particularly Anglicans, 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics. We and they created problems for 
each other. Left to themselves, the Indian Christians would have mixed 
more freely than we missionaries allowed them. The longer I lived in 
India, the more I could appreciate the Indian point of view. But there 
was a point of view we could not afford to forget—that of the churches 
back home. We had to be loyal to them, if only for practical reasons. 
And perhaps in all the world there are no churches more unbending 
than the three I have named—the Anglican, Lutheran, and Roman 
Catholic. They had no dealings with each other in their common 
territory. 

In later years one of my preachers, a former Lutheran, spoke to 
me thus: “A hundred years ago all our tribe was pagan, but united; 
there were no barriers to fellowship or intermarriage. The missionaries 
came and broke us up into four castes; now pagans can only marry 
pagans, Lutherans can only marry Lutherans, Anglicans can only 
marry Anglicans and Roman Catholics can only marry Roman Catho- 
lics. And I have to be very careful with my Lutheran relatives, or I 
may not be able to arrange suitable marriages for my children.” 

Now all those churches named practice close communion. So did 
the British Churches of Christ. When we worshipped on Sunday we 
did not invite to the Table our visitors from those other communions. 
From one point of view it was a shame, for there was no other church 
in town. But if we had yielded the British position, funds from home 
would have dropped off and our effectiveness decreased. The effect on 
our home supporters would have been like that on our American 
churches at the suggestion of open membership. 

When poor Christians are thus inhospitably treated it is bad 
enough, but when an important arrival gets similar treatment the posi- 
tion is worsened. We have an isolated church sixty miles from any- 
where. A Christian community of about a hundred met in the mis- 
sion church every Sunday. Many hundreds of miles away, a Scottish 
Presbyterian mission had given a good education to the son of one of 
their Indian ministers. He obtained a post in the government admin- 
istration, and at last was promoted to the charge of the area in which 
our mission was located. Being a Christian, he was not able to fellow- 
ship with his non-Christian colleagues but the missionary was only too 
glad to have him in his home and share his friendship. But when he 
attended church on Sunday and was not offered the bread and wine, he 
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was deeply offended. To me was given the task later of trying to 
mollify him. I could only point out our dilemma. 


Now this dilemma spurs into action both the missionaries and the 
Indian Christian leaders. The dilemma would not exist if the mis- 
sionaries had all been sent by a united Church. As the local church 
gathers strength, the national leaders become more determined to come 
together, and not to wait for the western churches doing that first. 
They blame the missionaries for persuading them to leave their castes 
and be all united in Christ ; and then organizing them into separate de- 
nominations that have little dealing with each other. The missionaries 
seeing the problem wish to alleviate the conditions all they can at pres- 
ent, and at the same time to urge their churches in the homeland to 
come together in a great reunion. And thus we have one great in- 
centive for our present-day ecumenical development. 


What alleviation is possible ahead of reunion? During this cen- 
tury provincial and national missionary councils were organized. Each 
group of missionaries in any province might affiliate, and participate in 
the annual conferences that were held. Later the name missionary 
council was changed to Christian council, and the aim was to have at 
least half the delegates Indians. In these conferences problems of 
general interest were discussed, and growing friendships helped to 
smooth out the differences that existed. I can recall taking part in a 
two-day discussion on the question how to attain Christian Union, and 
another time I made a survey of all the Christians in our province. By 
pooling our resources, we were all benefited. We all seemed to have 
more territory to handle than we could efficiently work, and no tension 
asserted itself on that score. Membership of the council had no con- 
ditions that interfered with our principles, and in thirty-five years our 
British mission has not been embarrassed at all. Comity of Missions 
is only good, however, as a short term policy. It has great advantages 
in the preliminary stages where there is plenty of room for all, but with 
the success that comes later and the coming and going of the converts 
of different groups into other territories, the tensions occur which were 
earlier avoided. 

On a world scale we have had the ecumenical missionary confer- 
ences at Edinburgh (1910), Jerusalem (1928), and Madras (1938). 
They have made a contribution towards the formation of the World 
Church Council at Amsterdam in 1948, and today most of the major 
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communions are committed to the task of bringing the church more 
closely together. 

It seems to me that our own brotherhood ought to be giving a 
stronger lead in this movement than it has yet done. Historically we 
were first in the field in pleading for Christian union as a practical 
possibility. We also have the key to union in our plea to find the con- 
ditions for a united Church within the pages of the New Testament. 
We ought not to weaken in that advocacy. Today the great com- 
munions are converted to the desirability of union; the modern scholars 
are coming more and more to our position on baptism ; and if agreement 
to adopt that position were put into effect, what a lot of our present 
problems would disappear. A united Church would speed up the task 
of missions, and soon we would see the name of Christ glorified. 





IV 
MISSIONARY METHODS 


WISH to treat this subject from the angle of the present-day 
| missionary. Jesus said to the twelve, and then to the seventy, 

“When you go forth, take neither script nor purse.” Those men 
were not going beyond the borders of their own country. But you can- 
not go to another country nowadays unless you provide a financial 
guarantee. While in the New Testament we read occasionally of 
preachers going as the Spirit moved them, that was within the Roman 
Empire which was open to all residents of that empire. Before a 
modern missionary candidate can proceed to a foreign country, he must 
obtain a passport from his own country and a visa from the country he 
would enter. These are conditions, of course, not mentioned in the 
New Testament. Being brought up in a modern society that is highly 
organized, most of our adventurous Christian spirits manage to confine 
their spiritual urges within the region of practicability. More Ameri- 
can citizens, for example, feel a call to work in Alaska than the number 
who feel a call to work in Siberia. 


MISSIONARY PREPARATION 


To have an urge to go as a missionary is a fine thing. But much 
more is required in addition to a passport and a visa. A good general 
education and a Christian experience at home are usually possessed by 
the missionary aspirant, and are, of course, essential. The older mis- 
sionary societies have learned from experience to demand other things 
as well. Ability to learn the foreign language is a very important fac- 
tor. Some people who have gone out to a mission field have had to quit 
for lack of this ability. It is no longer necessary to go to the field be- 
fore finding out. Suitable tests can be taken in America. Such tests 
might also guide the candidate in the choice of a mission field. Some 
foreign languages require more ability than others. 

There is also the desirability of a physical check-up before final 
commitment to go. That should be by a medical board with special 
knowledge of the country to which the candidate would go. Even if 
he has good health at home, he may have certain susceptibilities which 
would develop in the foreign climate. I heard recently of a young 
missionary who went out to the Far East and within two years has had 
to come back with threatened tuberculosis. Had he undergone a good 
medical overhaul beforehand, he might have avoided the damage to his 
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own health and the wastage of both time and money incurred by his 
breakdown. 

Perhaps even more important is a temperamental check-up. Con- 
ditions on the mission field provide a severe test of personality. I have 
known some people who could get on perfectly well in the home country, 
but would be failures abroad because of the special situations that arise 
there. You may, for instance, be deprived of all white company except 
your own family; or, what is sometimes worse, the only white company 
you may have is another missionary family, with whom you have to 
share not only your working hours, but also your leisure. Such situa- 
tions provide tensions almost unknown at home. Are you of the co- 
operative type, or mainly self-willed? Are you of an impulsive, quick- 
tempered type? Are you considerate of others? Have you the gift 
of seeing other points of view than your own? Will you be able to 
learn the viewpoint of the country you seek to serve, or will you seek 
to dominate the workers you will gather around you? Can you place 
yourself in the background, and encourage the development of a self- 
governing local congregation? Were I a student thinking of volun- 
teering for the foreign field, I might do worse than consult some mem- 
bers of the faculty for a check-up on those points before I made any 
decision. Should I follow up by offering my services to an experienced 
missions board, the latter will take care to find out from my friends and 
instructors all that it can before sending me for tests to its medical and 
psychological specialists. Only if all information is promising will I 
be encouraged as a suitable candidate. Where a would-be missionary 
prefers to go independently of a missionary organization, it is even 
more incumbent on him to have these tests, for he has assumed the 
responsibility for wise expenditure not only of his own resources, but 
also those of his supporters. 

What particular missionary training ought the candidate to have 
in addition to what he would require for the home ministry? There 
is no one answer for all candidates. Major factors to be considered 
include the nature of the mission work, the attitude and policy of the 
foreign government, the type of culture and religious environment in 
the mission field, the age of the missionary-elect, and the urgency for 
his arrival. Generally speaking, I would advise the candidate to con- 
tinue his home training until at least the age of twenty-five. The study 
of a foreign language should be begun before the age of thirty. Some 
knowledge of phonetics and linguistics acquired in the homeland will 
be exceedingly helpful, but the language to be learned will be best 
learned after arrival on the field. A sound knowledge of one’s mother 
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tongue is a prerequisite, and any other language study taken in the home 
schools will prepare the mind for its new task. 

A general knowledge of the history of missions, and a particular 
knowledge of the chosen field—history, religions, social conditions and 
government—will be highly advantageous. The relationship between 
one’s home government and that of the chosen land is of great import- 
ance. As a guest in another country, the missionary has to consider 
how far he can cooperate with its government in carrying out its policy. 
The more he knows of such things before leaving home, the less likely 
is he to make serious blunders on arrival. In some cases, such as the 
Belgian Congo, it is considered wise to reside for some months in Bel- 
gium, becoming acquainted with the language of the officials and with 
their colonial outlook, before proceeding to the Congo. 

The fast-changing scene in some countries has also to be noted. 
The victory of the Communists in China has closed the door for the 
time being to the missionary who worked there. Korea has experi- 
enced many vicissitudes in recent years, and the future is uncertain. 
Japan, after years of great difficulty, is at present a land of Christian 
opportunity. Indonesia (Dutch East Indies) has recently undergone a 
revolution, with an indigenous government now in a land where Islam 
is predominant. Since 1947, what was a united Indian Empire under 
Britain is now divided into three parts—India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
with Hinduism, Mohammedanism and Buddhism respectively predomi- 
nant. It is hard to foretell what effect on missions these changes will 
ultimately have, but they involve careful study by the missionary and 
an ability on his part to adapt himself to the changing situation. It may 
be that the number of missionaries permitted by the governments will 
be restricted, in which case there will be all the greater need for those 
permitted to be our very best, and for them to be thoroughly equipped 
for their increasingly difficult task. My first emphasis, therefore, on 
missionary methods is to be adequately prepared for the field, spiritu- 
ally, physically, temperamentally and intellectually. 


Our ATTITUDE TO THE NoN-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


There are two dangers when you enter a country that has another 
religion. One danger is that you totally despise the other religion; the 
other, that you admire it too much. Early Christianity was an intoler- 
ant religion. It challenged every other religion. There was no place 
for compromise. In the early centuries, it was affected by both Juda- 
ism and Greek philosophy, and in every country it enters today there is 
a danger of its being compromised by Buddhism, or Hinduism, or Con- 
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fucianism, or Islam, or whatever other religion may be indigenous. [| 
can appreciate the position of some well-meaning people who go abroad 
with only a social gospel; believing the people already have a fine re- 
ligion, they are content just to add something to it. That may be a 
very nice, gentlemanly attitude, but it is not the Christian attitude. 
Christianity involves going with the message of Jesus Christ. “There 
is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved” (Acts 4:12). Christ’s religion challenges the whole world. 
It is both universal and exclusive. 

Having made that clear, I should like to discuss the other danger. 
I went as a young man to India, eager to take my religion to them. It 
was perhaps a good thing that I had to learn the language before | 
could preach. With my western background, I would have said many 
things at the beginning which would have made difficulties for me 
later on because I did not appreciate enough the culture of the people 
who were there. After all, India had a religion that goes back to one 
or two thousand years before Christ. It had literacy when my fore- 
fathers still wore the skins of animals. Its educated members have a 
deep pride in its ancient culture. Their scholars can quote scriptures 
that are at least as old as our oldest Old Testament scriptures. They do 
not like us to call them “heathen.” Another word which we are apt to 
use disparagingly of them is “natives.” In missionary circles we avoid 
that word, substituting one which is acceptable, “nationals.” During our 
concentration on laguage study, we were getting the background of 
their thinking, learning to understand their religion, and acquiring 
their outlook. By the time we were ready to preach, we were able to 
do so less offensively. 


SERVING AN APPRENTICESHIP 


The young missionary who has prepared himself adequately at 
home with seven to ten years of study and practical experience beyond 
high school, is naturally eager to get quickly into the work on reaching 
the field. If he is going to do his very best, he will have to spend a 
major portion of his time for the next few years learning the vernacu- 
lar. Those who allow themselves to be drawn too quickly into the 
general work seldom get the opportunity afterwards to gain a real 
mastery of the new language. Something between four and eight hours 
a day ought to be devoted to language study throughout the first year, 
and at least half that amount throughout the second and third year. In 
countries with ancient culture, like India and China, it will probably be 
the third year before the missionary student is able to read some of the 
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classical literature ; and it will only be after reading such classical litera- 
ture that he will gain the secret of much of the country’s philosophy 
and intellectual background. 

The missionary societies, out of their experience, have framed 
rules and regulations to ensure that their missionary recruits concen- 
trate at first on this language study. Their schedule is so arranged 
that they have the necessary time for this task, and such other work as 
they are given to do is under the direction of an older missionary. Not 
until they have passed the language examination and spent one or two 
years in the field are they allowed to have a full status with the older 
missionaries. This enforced discipline is a severe test on the new 
arrival, but later he is thankful that his liberty was curtailed in the 
period of adjustment. 

As regards young missionaries who have determined to go out 
independent of any missionary society, I should like here to make some 
observations that I consider important. This raw stage of apprentice- 
ship has to be experienced by every one, no matter how independent he 
may wish to be. He should not set up a new work on the field until he 
has served his apprenticeship. In most countries nowadays it is pos- 
sible to find earlier missionaries at work, whom it would be advisable to 
approach for guidance and help. If I had the ambition to set up a 
worldly business in a new area, I doubt if any of my friends would 
risk a thousand dollars to help me unless I first could convince them 
that I had gained experience in that kind of business. We ought to be 
as discreet about the Lord’s business. 

I have had some students who said they would like to be independ- 
ent and pioneer missionaries. I had one man say to me, for instance, 
“I want to go to Central Africa, somewhere in the Congo.” I asked, 
“Where in the Congo do you want to go?” He said “I don’t know 
yet—lI want just to pioneer.” Then I said, “If you have that idea, and 
if you ever go to Africa, my advice would be, before you ever choose 
a place to go, choose some existing mission with which you think you 
could work for a couple of years.”” He looked at me in astonishment 
and I said, “You would be learning the language, you would be learn- 
ing the customs, you would be getting to know something about the 
conditions there, conditions of which you have no idea yet, and after 
you have made your study and got the atmosphere of the country, that 
would be early enough for you to make any choice as to where you 
would like to begin your work. There is so much to learn on the field, 
and there are so many people there already who have paid for their 
experience, why should you have to pay for it all over again by doing 
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all the silly things anew that these older people did when they were 
young? They will tell you what not to do.” 

The younger missionary, on completing his apprenticeship—and 
sometimes much earlier—will find opportunities for developing his 
personality and exercising his abilities, such as would seldom have been 
possible in his homeland. Due to the exigencies of a depleted staff, the 
London Missionary Society found it necessary to place a young English 
missionary of my acquaintance in general charge of the work among 
thirty thousand Christian people in South India. When I went to 
India myself, with my bride, we found ourselves with a parish of only 
seventeen Christians, but seven hundred thousand people. There was 
no other missionary, except a Roman Catholic Belgian priest. I never 
had any feeling that people were squeezing me or preventing me from 
having elbowroom. 


MISSIONARY METHODS 


What are the missionary methods? As long as we have missions, 
the primary purpose must be evangelism. The home preacher, to be 
successful, has to do more than just preach, and so has the missionary. 
His full program has to include such things as education, medical work 
and social work. Let us consider each of these in turn. 

(a) Evangelism. In foreign missions we have even more ways of 
engaging in this than we have in the home country. Indoor meetings— 
in church, schoolroom, reading room, or rented hall—are all held almost 
everywhere. Women missionaries seek entrance to private homes, 
where they preach to their own sex. Missionaries of both sexes speak 
in the open air—to large gatherings in the market-place, and to smaller 
companies by the wayside, or in the heart of a rural village. The bulk 
of such preaching is done by the nationals on the mission staff. As the 
number of converts grows and the church is more firmly established, 
the foreign missionary gives more of his attention to the training of 
national leaders, with the hope and intention of so strengthening the 
local church that the latter can become self-governing, self-supporting 
and self-propagating. 

(b) Education. One sometimes hears criticism in America of 
educational activities as a part of the missionary program. The critics 
must be forgetful of church history throughout the era of Christianity. 
The Church has been generally the pioneer in education, only relinquish- 
ing the function when the state is ready to take over the responsibility. 
Christianity has entered many countries in the last two centuries when 
most of the inhabitants were illiterate. It is less than a century since 
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Britain transferred the control of education from the Church to the 
state within its own territory, and in its dominions in Africa and Asia 
it has been grateful for the cooperation of the missionaries in the edu- 
cational uplift of the people. It might be argued, of course, that it is 
not the task of an American missionary to cooperate with a foreign 
government in this kind of work. But the average citizen will concede 
that the Christian convert in every country should be given sufficient 
education to be able to read the Bible in his own tongue. A primary 
or grade school, therefore, becomes a necessity for Christian converts 
and their children. In the absence of a state school, the mission must 
assume the task. What if the children of non-Christians also wished 
to enroll? Ought we to admit such? Let me give you a picture out 
of my experience. 


I once had a white visitor accompany me to our weekly bazaar. 
After most of the buying and selling were over, and also our Christian 
open-air service, he and I were taking a little walk in the shade. Notic- 
ing a few women sitting on a log, I went over and said a few words 
to them. They were rather shy and a little bit confused at a white man 
speaking to them, but the oldest woman spoke for them all, and I made 
a conversation with her. “Do you know who I am?” I asked. “No,” 
she replied, “‘I have not the faintest idea.” “I live in that house over 
there,” I explained, “do you know it?’ “No,” said she. ‘Where do 
you live?’ I next asked. She named a village five miles away. The 
mission bungalow was sixty years old, of massive and unique design ; 
and there was a woman from five miles off, who passed it by every 
week, and yet had no idea as to who lived in it. “I am a padre sahib or 
missionary,” I explained. “Did you ever hear of a padre sahib?”’ 
“No,” she replied. That was not very encouraging either, was it? 
“Well,” I said “I am here to speak about Jesus Christ. Have you ever 
heard of Him?’ “No, never heard of Him.” ‘Have you ever heard 
of God?’ “Oh, yes, we all know about God.” “Well,” I said, “Jesus 
Christ is His Son. Will you say that together a few times.” They 
did. Then I asked again, “Who is Jesus Christ?” The old woman 
replied, “How should we know?’ How long do you Americans think 
it would take before I could give that woman an intelligent baptism ? 
In India I have had illiterates under instruction for a year, and have 
not been sure then whether they understood. But I also know that if 
| open a school for the children of such illiterates, they can learn just 
as fast as the children of Britain or America. “A little child shall lead 
them” takes on extra significance in such circumstances. 
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(c) Medical work. Much of our missionary work happens to 
be in areas that are not too healthy. From the point of preserving the 
lives of the missionaries and their families, in the absence of a state 
medical system, the societies have found it economical to have a quota 
of their missionaries equipped with at least some medical knowledge. 
I myself was always grateful for a year spent in Livingstone College, 
London, attending a medical course for missionaries. Although al- 
ways located in towns in India that had a government doctor, I was 
able to utilize my limited medical knowledge not only for the welfare 
of my own family, but also for the welfare of the community. Take 
for example the case of an outbreak of cholera. That disease is so viru- 
lent and infectious that the people were scared stiff at its appearance. 
Those who could would run away, but few there were who could. Rela- 
tives of the sick would come asking for medicine, but would not name 
the disease in case you, like most other people would through fear of 
infection, order them off your premises. You decide to visit the sick 
in their homes, and to find out the sources of their water supply. You 
administer medicine to the patients and disinfect the wells. A few days 
later the epidemic begins to subside. Soon afterwards your visits to 
relieve them are no longer necessary, and urgent calls elsewhere gain 
your attention. When conditions quiet down and normalcy is restored, 
you resume your evangelistic routine. Your arrival in the village you 
befriended now meets with a different reception from formerly. When 
you now talk of a Jesus Christ who so loved the world that He died for 
it, they have a glimmering of an understanding of its possibly being 
true because of what you risked on their behalf when they had the 
cholera. Although they cannot read or write, and are slow of compre- 
hension, they can learn from practical kindness. 

I have read, I think in one of Amy Wilson Carmichael’s books, of 
a missionary somewhere in South India visiting a village, gathering 
the people around him, and talking to them about Jesus. Squatting 
among his listeners was a visitor from a distant village. When the 
missionary finished, the Indian visitor remarked, “Yes, I know that 
Jesus. He lives in our village.” What a commendation for the mis- 
sionary who lived in his village. He must have been one who went 
about doing good. 

(d) Social work. It is difficult for people in prosperous Amer- 
ica to realize the depth of the poverty that is prevalent all over the East. 
It is a poverty that is physical, intellectual and spiritual—all three. A 
large portion of India’s hundreds of millions are perpetually hungry. 
They never have enough to eat. Their methods of agriculture are anti- 
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quated, rooted in the traditions of their fathers. They are listless, 
without ambition, or any idea of improvement. If you, as an Ameri- 
can missionary with a farming background, could persuade an Indian 
farmer to let you try your methods on his farm, I think that when he 
saw the harvest a few months later the multiplied crop would appear 
to him like a miracle. I can remember a famine in India when I assisted 
the Government as a relief officer. I had to distribute money according 
to an official scale, which ranged from two cents a day for babies to 
seven cents for men. At that time a laborer in that area was paid only 
eight cents a day. The highest wages for skilled labor went to car- 
penters, who earned twenty cents a day. I have listened carefully to 
the conversations of the people walking along our highway to the 
weekly bazaar. They were talking about food and what it costs, and 
they did not seem to have another topic. When we go out from the 
more enlightened nations, we see so many ways in which we could help 
them. I have heard people here contend that the missionary should 
confine himself on the field to preaching only. I do not know a mis- 
sionary that does, and if he did I would question his right to be called 
a missionary. Jesus had compassion on the multitude, and we who 
would be Christian missionaries must have compassion on poor, be- 
nighted people wherever we find them. Jesus preached to the poor, but 
He also fed the hungry multitudes and healed the sick. He did not 
bargain with them when He helped them. On the Day of Pentecost 
there were a hundred and twenty faithful followers. Where were the 
hundreds that He healed, and the thousands that He fed? To be a 
missionary like Jesus requires that one be busy by speech, and busy by 
actions, and unselfish all the time. One must adopt whatever methods 
come naturally out of a situation, if those methods will be helpful. The 
whole motive behind them is that the spirit of Christ be presented. 
There is a wide variety of social work that is being done in the mission 
fields. I myself spent considerable time in organizing and helping 
cooperative credit societies, whereby farmers were helped to greater 
economic security and to deliverance from the moneylenders in whose 
clutches they had been. 

With the development of successful missions, the Christian “‘na- 
tionals” very naturally increase in their ability to manage their own 
churches. Training national leaders becomes one of the most important 
duties of the missionary. The modern missionary has to be very sym- 
pathetic to the growing desire of these leaders to take over the control. 
Every nation has its own peculiarities. The Chinese, Indian or Afri- 
can church will never be a replica of the American one. Each church 
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will have its own peculiar problems, and its own way of solving them. 
The experienced missionary has to learn when to relax his control, so 
that the local church may exercise its autonomy. This raises many 
administrative problems. These are exercising the minds of many 
leaders both in the home lands and in the mission fields. 

Korea, so much in the public eye today, was considered one of the 
most successful mission fields. The Presbyterian and Methodist mis- 
sionaries adopted a policy from the beginning not to help them finan- 
cially in certain departments, such as primary education and support 
of the local church. These became the responsibility of the Koreans. 
Preachers and teachers were therefore paid only as much as their own 
people could afford to give them. 

In some other countries western money has subsidised the local 
effort, increasing the difficulty of transferring the control from the 
mission. The modern missionary has to take a long view in his ad- 
ministration of finance, and mix discretion with generosity in his 
handling of mission funds. 

I am merely hinting at the difficulties of the present time. In 
many countries the church is increasing very fast, and the younger 
churches are becoming more influential in our ecumenical movements. 
Their thinking is a fresh challenge to ours, and our missionaries have 
much to learn from them to bring back to us. Candidates for the mis- 
sion field require, therefore, to undergo as thorough a preparation as 
possible before they leave their homeland, serve in all humility once 
they do go out, learn the language with assiduity, study with discern- 
ment the ways of the people, and show the spirit of Christ in all their 
words and deeds. In these modern days with so many complex prob- 
lems relating to the younger church, the church at home, the political 
situation, the rival religion, and the other missionaries, we need the 
very best missionaries available for the task, and perhaps only the 
very best. 





Vv 
MISSIONARY PROMOTION 


HAVE to confess to my American audience that most of my 

British friends would wonder what is meant by the title “mis- 

sionary promotion.” It may even be that I shall not be putting 
the content into this lecture that you as Americans will be expecting. 
[ take it you are hoping I shall discuss the ways and means whereby we 
can stimulate our churches to give greater practical support to the cause 
of missions. I do not feel adequate to deal with the subject from that 
standpoint. We in Britain had a different background, having little 
experience and less success than you have in raising funds for church 
work, 

If I may slightly digress here, I think part of the explanation is 
that we in Britain and Europe have not quite emerged from the feudal 
system. When that system was introduced, the Roman Catholic Church 
became rich. The abbeys owned great estates. Along with the lords 
and ladies of the land, the bishops and abbots sat in high places. Most 
of the people were poor, and there was not special appeal for them to 
give out of their poverty to support the wealthy church. Therefore 
the habit of giving for Christian work was not well developed in 
European lands. With the Reformation, the Protestant Churches re- 
placed the Roman Catholic Church in certain countries and continued 
an official relationship with the state. The majority of European 
Protestants have still their membership in state churches. It is true 
that today there is a great need for developing the liberality of indi- 
vidual Christians, and the subject of stewardship is demanding an 
increasing attention on the other side of the Atlantic. Meantime we 
British Christians have a deep respect and admiration for the way in 
which our American brethren support their local churches, and we 
appreciate also the increasing support being given by Americans to ~ 
missions overseas. Until recent times the main burden of Protestant 
foreign missions has been borne by the British churches. Under the 
new economic strains they look for relief to their American brethren. 

As a former missionary I would like to treat our subject from the 
standpoint of a missionary. In a previous lecture we have seen that 
the would-be missionary cannot proceed to his chosen field without a 
passport and a visa and he cannot get these without furnishing financial 
guarantees. Let us consider one by one the ways in which one might be 
able to supply such guarantees. 
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(1) A small minority of missionaries have private means, and 
can support themselves wherever they choose to live. They can follow 
their own ideals, their own wisdom or foolishness, without depending 
on other people’s agreement before doing the things they want to do. 
Many such missionaries, of course, are working without salary as 
colleagues of salaried missionaries sharing in a common task and in 
mutual restrictions. I sometimes wonder if Barnabas was in that posi- 
tion when he went to Cyprus with Paul. If so, they would not be too 
dependent on the home church that sent them forward. 

(2) The only other type of missionary that might claim to be 
independent is the one. who secured a non-missionary job in the land 
to which he goes, and so earns his living there. His leisure he devotes 
to the cause of missions. Some of our missionary pioneers joined this 
category. William Carey went to India, sent by friends who were go- 
ing to be his “ropeholders,’”’ but it was not long before he took a post 
as manager of an indigo factory. Later his ability in Indian languages 
secured him a post as translator and interpreter in government circles, 
for which he was so well paid that he was able to support several other 
missionary families as well as his own. Robert Morrison, likewise, 
within two years of reaching China, secured a linguistic post with the 
English East India Company at Canton, and was no longer requiring 
the support financially of those who sent him out. In both cases the 
missionaries were free to give their leisure to laying linguistic founda- 
tions (such as Bible translations) on which their colleagues and suc- 
cessors could build. I know some missionaries who have gone to South 
America to earn their living in commercial positions. During the week 
they are largely engaged in their secular employment, but they are able 
to devote their weekends to missionary work. Some of these workers 
are having more visible success than the large organized missions. The 
latter have the unfriendly attention of certain priests, who put difficul- 
ties in their way and stir up opposition to their program. The more 
obscure work of devout business men seems to attract less resistance. 
In Japan there has been a great demand for teachers, and some mis- 
sionaries there are supporting themselves as teachers in high schools. 
There is always one disadvantage in taking a secular post, the fact that 
only a limited time is available for missionary work. Another is in 
the danger of noncontinuity. 

We have some analogies to this situation in our own British 
Churches of Christ. From the beginning they have laid an emphasis 
on the importance of what you would call the lay ministry. They have 
never had enough paid ministers to serve even a quarter of the churches, 
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but they have been blessed with a large group of men, from all grades 
of industry, who give of their leisure and preach to the best of their 
ability every Lord’s Day. They cannot, of course, sustain a full pro- 
gram, which is part of the explanation why the British churches have 
not grown as they should have done. Sometimes a congregation would 
have at least one leader of sufficient leisure and ability to help the 
numbers grow, but there might not be a successor of the same calibre, 
and the congregation would decline, or even die. 

(3) There is the third type of missionary, the man who might 
have a private, individual backer. We hear occasionally of gracious 
people who have prospered in business, who perhaps were thwarted in 
earlier ambitions to be missionaries themselves, and who now wish to 
make it possible for others to go. They may know an individual whom 
they admire very much, and are prepared to foot the whole bill for his 
missionary work. That situation has its advantages for the missionary, 
but unless provision of a permanent nature has been made, there is the 
risk of the work’s discontinuance through a break in the good relation- 
ship between the missionary and his patron, through the collapse of the 
patron’s financial standing, or through the decision of the individual 
missionary to quit the field for any reason. 

(4) A fourth type, much more common, is where the missionary 
is totally supported by one church, just one church supporting that mis- 
sionary. That is simplifying many problems as long as that missionary 
and that one church have a happy relationship and a continuing one. 
Suppose, though, that some new minister should arrive in that one 
church, and that having some other interests at stake, he gradually 
works on his church until the missionary is forgotten. The latter’s 
work is in jeopardy and he may not be able to continue. I visited, about 
eighteen months ago, one church in Indiana in an interval between two 
pastorates, when one student had finished and another was coming in. 
[ had lunch with an elder (a farmer), and he asked some questions, and 
then said, “You know, we were pledged to a young man going out as 
an independent missionary to India, and we pledged so much to him 
every month. One day our late preacher brought in a friend of his from 
Alaska, who spoke to us, and the following Sunday the minister sug- 
gested to the Board that we should drop the man in India and give the 
money to the one in Alaska.” Now, that is the situation that had arisen. 
[ said, ““What did you do?” “Oh,” he said, “we halved the amount for 
the man in India, and gave the other half to the man in Alaska.” I 
said, “That was wrong.” And he said, “I felt it was.” “Well,” I said, 
“you sent a man out to India. He can’t come back for several years. 
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His program includes the amount that you were giving him and when 
he is thousands of miles away from you, you drop part of his support. 
I don’t consider that ethical.” Now that is a strong word I am using, 
isn’t it? If you send anybody, either as an individual or through a 
missionary society, if you allow anybody to go ten thousand miles from 
home on missionary work, and if you still have funds but keep them 
from the one you have sent, I don’t think it is honorable. In matters 
of missionary promotion, if you are sending any missionary anywhere, 
remember it is a long term policy, and you should be faithful to him 
until his first furlough. If you have any reasons for doubting whether 
he is a good missionary or not, I still think you ought to go on support- 
ing him until you can bring him back and then thrash out with him any 
points of difference. It seems to me that is the only thing to do honor- 
ably. You can’t allow a man to drop. I have seen some bad cases in 
India of independent missionaries getting into trouble through lack 
of funds. 

Our anti-organ brethren had some missionary work going on in 
South India. There was one couple who had been out many years. 
One time the missionary went out from America without his wife, and 
we heard later some talk about a possible divorce in America. We 
heard next that this American missionary went through a marriage 
ceremony with an Indian woman, and then we heard that he had fled 
his district because the British magistrates were sifting for evidence of 
irregular marriage. He got into another area where he was joined by 
three other couples, which was the right thing to be happening if the 
work was growing, but they didn’t stay long together. He wrote letters 
home to the churches that were supporting the others and said, “These 
men are not reliable, they are not worthy of your money. You should 
cut off the supplies.” And those three couples were all “on the rocks’ 
within a month or two—they had nothing. They came to North India, 
made contacts in the hill stations, some of them with us, and your 
U.C.M.S. missionaries passed the hat around and kept those people for 
three months, until they could re-establish contacts with friends at 
home who would send them funds to keep them going. I still remem- 
ber that incident. I also know that there may have been some facts for 
the criticism the older missionary had given against them, but the rea- 
son he separated from one of the couples was because the young man 
differed from him in some interpretation of a verse in Hebrews. The 
young man was not strong in the faith, perhaps. A year later that 
young man and another of them, along with their wives, joined the 
Seventh Day Adventist mission in India. Of the remaining couple, 
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who were older, it was discovered later that the lady was a drug addict. 
They were being supported by people who had no check-up on them at 
all, but even then I am going the length of saying that if you once obli- 
gate yourself to these people and send them a long distance, you ought 
to at least bring them home before you cut them off. 

I have known of another independent missionary whose wife died 
of starvation in India. I have seen some things while I was there that 
can happen to people who have lost contact with their churches, so 
whether it be one church or half a dozen churches that send you out, 
there is always a little uncertainty about your work if you go out just 
backed by one. They may guarantee you your salary, and they may be 
very faithful, but if your work is going to be successful it is going to 
require more than your salary, and it may require four times, six times, 
eight times your salary to make it grow the way it is wanting to grow, 
and you will be restricted by lack of finances because you have a re- 
stricted organization behind you. These are all possibilities in the 
situation. 

(5) The fifth type is when the missionary is supported by a 
group of churches. I think he is strengthened, sometimes he has more 
security, if he has five or six churches supporting him instead of one. 
They are jointly more capable of extending support, they are not all 
so liable to cut him off at the same moment, and they are not all likely 
to go bankrupt at one time, so with at least partial support he may carry 
on a bit longer. 

There is one thing I have been very conscious of since I have come 
over to America, that the average independent missionary has to 
come home much oftener than a missionary of an organized society be- 
cause he has problems with his funds. I stayed the first time for seven 
and a half years. I am just afraid that if some of our missionaries 
who depend on their own immediate ability to keep the churches in- 
terested—if they stayed away seven and a half years they might never 
come home again. Some do come home, as you know, a little quicker 
because finances need some attention. Now these are some of the 
practical things that are involved in different types of mission work. 

(6) Of course the vast majority of workers in the mission field 
are working under some organization that has rules and regulations, 
and even ties the missionary down somewhat by making him obedient to 
these rules and regulations, but the majority of missionaries belong 
there and they are doing the biggest work, because if a missionary sud- 
denly has to leave, as I did, he can expect someone to take his place. 
The work continues although the missionary may not. I am vitally 
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interested today still in the work where I was engaged because it is 
going on. I have sent out some of my own successors through an or- 
ganized effort of the British churches, and we are all feeling that is 
part of our work, we are all behind it and we won’t let it down. There 
is a security there, and a whole fascination for all the churches in Britain 
because we are united on that project. 

One of the problems, of course, that have arisen, and very vital to 
you people in connection with organized work, is: How far is it con- 
trolled by certain officials at home? How far have the churches who 
provide the money any say? And how far do the missionaries them- 
selves have freedom to go on with their work? These are questions 
that arise—very practical questions—in connection with missionary 
promotion. I don’t know how much I can say usefully here, but I 
would like to make one or two other comments and come back to that. 

Almost every mission has a small beginning. When Philip went 
out to Samaria, there is nothing in the Scriptures to suggest to me that 
before he went he had to have a conference with the Apostles and say, 
“May I go?” My inference would be that he went without telling 
them. He was among those who were scattered abroad and finding 
himself going in that direction, he just preached, and things happened— 
wonderful things happened. And then the Apostles, Peter and John, 
made a visit to see what had happened, and they added their blessing 
and support to it. 

When Peter went off to see Cornelius and a small band with him, 
the main people in the Church in Jerusalem were not consulted, but 
when Peter came back, he had to give them an explanation of what he 
had done. Even Peter, you see, the Apostle, was an “independent” in 
that mission. I think all through history you will find a great deal of 
that. When William Carey, who is supposed to be the father of modern 
missions (as far as England and America are concerned, he is, although 
there were German missionaries for a whole century earlier), when 
William Carey chose to go out, there were only twelve ministers of the 
Baptist church in England who decided to start the work. When a 
group of twelve representing many congregations join together and say 
“We will begin this thing,” and then one goes out just backed by the 
remainder of the twelve, would you call that an official kind of mission 
or is it something that goes by that loose word, independent? When 
the Church Missionary Society was formed, one of the great organiza- 
tions within the Church of England, in the same decade—1799, I think 
it was—that group was frowned upon by all the powers-that-be in the 
Church of England. It was twenty years before any Bishop of the 
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Church of England would recognize the Society by allowing his name 
to go on the Board. Not a single ordained minister of the Church of 
England would go out as a missionary under that Board during that 
time. All the ordained men they engaged were German Lutherans. To- 
day that Church Society is recognized as one of the great institutions 
of the Church of England, and they have a great number of Bishops 
now amongst those who are recognized as responsible guides for the 
work. But you see it began without the powers-that-be, in spite of 
their opposition and their frowns, and then gradually by its good work, 
it melted the opposition, the churches came to back it up, and today it is 
a very great society with missions in many countries of the world. 
There are some interesting questions that have arisen long before 
they arose among the Disciples. You take those Baptist congrega- 
tions—the twelve ministers who sent off William Carey all believed in 
congregational independence. Inside their own churches they would 
not have brooked any interference from outside; it was a principle of 
the Church, congregationalism. They grouped together—that small 
band—to do something overseas that none of them felt they could do 
alone. They had a strong conviction that it was time the Gospel was 
being carried to a land like India, to the South Seas, to China, and to 
any other country they could reach. They had that conviction, but no 
one church felt strong enough to do it, and so they made a group. 
Would they be wrong in doing that? Well, William Carey said, “I'll 
go. I will go down the well if you will hold the rope,” and so we get 
that name “rope-holders” for those who support financially the mis- 
sionaries who go to the field. Then the work grew, and grew, and 
grew, until all the Baptists in England, and Scotland, and Ireland, and 
Wales, took a tremendous pride in their missions overseas, and to this 
day they are backing the work. They are still congregational. They 
have a Baptist Union that meets in annual conferences, and they allow 
the Baptist Missionary Society one delegate to their conference. The 
Baptist Missionary Society, being a member of the Union, is recognized 
that way. But for other purposes, it manages its own business and all 
these churches support it. That is just one sample of organization. 
They call themselves a society, because in union, in society, they were 
going to do something together. All the missionary organizations that 
followed called themselves “societies.” When it came to Scotland, they 
also had an early one called the Glasgow Missionary Society, but it was 
gradually replaced when the church as a church voted for missions. 
Being Presbyterian, they had an annual business conference of all the 
churches, who were limited in power by each other in the Presbyterian 
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formation, and in annual assembly they voted to launch out into mis- 
sionary work, Then from within their own membership, they appointed 
a committee to work within the church and direct the missionary work 
overseas, and to this day the Presbyterian churches in Britain have 
foreign missionary committees. They are elected by the annual con- 
ference or assembly, they are voted upon year by year, all their business 
comes before the full meeting or full session of the assembly, and the 
Church of Scotland controls the work of its foreign missions committee. 
When our British Churches of Christ launched their work, they fol- 
lowed that pattern, and in our annual conferences every year the foreign 
missions committee gets a half day to present its report. If missionaries 
are home on furlough, they are free to speak during that session, and 
the work is explained. The people can get up on the floor and criticize 
it, if they wish, or ask questions; and then there are votes passed in 
connection with the work, greetings sent to the missionaries in the 
field. One-third of the members of the committee retire every year, 
nominations are asked for the places that are vacant (retiring members 
may stand again with others), and everybody at the convention has a 
vote and gets a ballot paper, selecting the four members they want to 
go on the committee for the next three years. And so the British 
Churches of Christ are controlling all the time the work of their 
missionaries. 

Returning to the question of control by home officials, home 
churches or the missionaries I may now be able to make a few observa- 
tions. I don’t think there is any exclusive way of conducting this mis- 
sionary work. Some ways may be better than others. The churches 
ought to have confidence in their officials and their missionaries. Like- 
wise the officials and the missionaries require to have confidence in 
each other. Speaking generally of organized missions, it is a great 
relief to the missionaries to have officials at home whose business it is 
to promote the cause of missions among the home churches, to take care 
cf the missionary funds supplied by the churches, to keep a constant 
lookout for suitable recruits and guide their missionary preparation, 
and to advise the missionaries themselves as to the funds available for 
their spending in the work. On the other hand (and many people seem 
surprised to be told this), it is the missionaries in a field who usually 
determine the major policies of their work. They are acquainted with 
the possibilities, and know the details as no official at home can know. 
Home sanction is essential where new developments involve large fi- 
nancial commitments, and it is helpful to have permanent officials visit 
the fields periodically to gain the viewpoint of the missionaries, and to 
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understand the potentialities of the changing situations. Nor must we 
overlook the importance of the national leaders in all these discussions. 
When missions are successful, churches are established, local leaders 
are gradually educated and trained for leadership, and ultimately the 
missionaries must give place to them in the development of the new 
Christian community. Surely we shall rejoice when they will have no 
more need of missionary help, and our responsibility can be transferred 
to more needy fields. 

I have tried to show in my earlier lectures that extreme individual- 
ism is neither the way of Christ nor the way of the early Church. 
Christ chose twelve men, not one, to follow Him. Although Paul was 
told by Christ at the time of his conversion that he was chosen to be a 
witness to the Gentiles he did not set out on his missionary travels until 
the Church at Antioch released him. The very word “church” implies 
the cooperation of individuals. You can’t have a church unless indi- 
viduals cooperate, and if we as individuals are expected to cooperate in 
one church, wherever we may happen to be, surely individual congrega- 
tions should likewise cooperate, as they did in the early church. Jeru- 
salem cooperated even in seeking to advise or supervise Antioch; Anti- 
och cooperated in sending back funds to help the Mother Church. 
Various forms of cooperation are obvious in the early Church. It is 
equally true that while we, as individuals, have independent rights with- 
in the Church, so every congregation has certain independent rights. It 
is equally true and can easily be proved that some cooperation among 
congregations is also within the New Testament. 

We will all agree that one of the worst features about “missions” 
has been its operations by a divided Church. That is my emphasis here. 
The operations of a divided Church are a curse to the receiving country. 
Individualism is another contribution to division. That is a statement 
that perhaps you had better follow through most thoroughly. Indi- 
vidualism is a contribution to division because, if a missionary goes out 
as an individual, he limits the amount of work he can do; he limits it to 
his own ability, to his own experience, to his own location, to his own 
financial resources. He limits that work in a great many ways, and to 
his own outlook. And then, after he has formed a church, if he is able 
to form one, these Christians are limited in their fellowship just to their 
own small group. It is difficult to get them to develop a corporate 
sense of belonging, say, to the whole brotherhood of Indian Christian- 
ity. That is not easy to develop if you are counting on just your own 
independent work, determined to do it your way, in your place, pay no 
attention to the missionaries over the way or in the next town, or the 
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next district, have nothing to do with cooperation or fellowship in 
conference with others, just keep on doing your own work. That is a 
contribution to division that needs serious thinking through, and on the 
mission field we want one Church. I have questioned certain mis- 
sionary recruits who are going out, and said, “When you go out, what 
is going to be your attitude towards your converts and their fraterniz- 
ing with other Christians? Are you going to try to keep them just 
within your effort, or are you going to let them mix with other Chris- 
tians?” That is a thing that is often not very much thought about by 
young missionaries going out for the first time, but those of us who 
have been there for a while have a strong feeling on that subject. If 
I draw a man out of a caste, and the whole caste dishonors him for be- 
coming a Christian, dispossesses him of his estate, disowns him as a 
relative, if he loses all that fellowship and then comes into the Christian 
fellowship as compensation, is it not a rather cruel thing when he dis- 
covers that he has changed one caste for another, that he is only in a 
Christian caste instead of a universal Christian Church? You can see 
from the nature of my illustrations that I am a strong believer in work 
on the field being of a cooperative nature. 

On the practical question of whether you should or should not sup- 
port missions, and how to do it, let me cite the example of a church in 
Indianapolis. I heard the story recently from its young minister, who 
has not yet completed his undergraduate work at Butler. He began 
his ministry for the Evangelical and Missionary Alliance in 1941, open- 
ing a new cause in a small town. From the beginning he determined 
that the church would always give more to missions than they would 
give to him. He came to Indianapolis in 1946, to his second charge, a 
church of 180 members. The membership this year is 240. The year 
before he came they had aimed at raising for foreign missions the sum 
of three thousand dollars, and had failed by just one hundred. In his 
program he arranged for frequent missionary messages, and planned 
an annual missionary conference lasting one week, at the end of which 
pledges for the next year were taken. Every year the pledges have in- 
creased, and have been overpaid every year. There are no wealthy 
members in the congregation. Here are the pledges they made: six 
thousand dollars, ten thousand dollars, twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars, eighteen thousand dollars, twenty-one thousand dollars, and 
this year twenty-six thousand dollars. This final figure works out at 
five hundred dollars per week, or just over two dollars weekly per 
member. What about their local program? Has it suffered? A 
Methodist congregation in the city is completing a new structure, and 
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has sold their present building to our E. & M. A. brethren for fifty 
thousand dollars. The latter have the money all given before the date 
of entry. Some of them suggested two years ago that they should re- 
duce their foreign mission pledges while they concentrated on their 
building fund, but that was not accepted. The missionary enterprise 
could not be halted just to have a better home sanctuary. 

This example is an outstanding illustration of the truth that the 
surest way of having a strong home budget is to develop an interest in 
faraway places. Invite missionaries on furlough and retired mis- 
sionaries to give you first-hand information. Train your people to 
read missionary literature. Work illustrations into your sermons. 
Once you get a man to donate five dollars to work overseas, it will be 
easy to get a further ten dollars from him for home projects. 

Our record in support of foreign missions has room for much im- 
provement. If we gave ten times as much as we have been giving, we 
should still not be among the leading missionary groups from America. 
These lectures have been a missionary study based on the teaching of 
the New Testament. We have long prided ourselves on being loyal to 
that teaching. We have rightly emphasized the need for unity amongst 
Christians, accepting the leadership of Christ. It was He who gave the 
Great Commission. The Christians of the New Testament period 
nobly began the conquest of the world for Christ. It is ours to assume 
a larger share of this in our generation. 





